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ABSTRACT 

The central purpose of this project was to provide an 
information base that the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) can use in planning programs to help school personnel cope 
more effectively with the problem of violence in their schools. The 
efforts to provide an information base were organized into four 
tasks: to determine the nature and extent of the problem of school 
violence^ to determine what efforts are being undertaken in schools 
to reduce school violence^ to determine what kinds of help schools 
needy and to determine how other federal programs help schools solve 
specific problems. The federal programs examined are Bight to Read^ 
Drug Abuse Education program^ the Civil Rights Training and Technical 
Assistance program^ the Dropout Prevention program under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VIII^ Teacher 
Corpsy and ESEA Title III. The recommended program emphasizes the 
provision of technical assistance to local agencies by regional 
staffs of experts. The program would be given overall direction and 
support at the national level. An extensive bibliography is included 
in the appendices. (Author/IRT) 
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PURPOSE AND PROCEDURES 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) , the agency charged 
with implementing federal crime control programs, decided in the spring of 
1975 to seek information which would help them decide on a course of action 
to reduce violence in schools. Staff discussions between LEAA and Research 
for Better Schools (RBS) resulted in the decision to initiate a planning ef- 
fort that would provide a basis from ivhich LEAA could launch a federal assis- 
tance program. From the outset, the four assumptions listed below influenced 
the direction of this project: 

Problems of violence and disruption in schools are widespread. 

There is sufficient interest and concern about the problem to 
justify a national effort. 

Any program adopted should be responsive to the needs of school 
people. 

Any program adopted should be economical in view of current 
LEAA resources. 

The central purpose of this project was to provide an information base 
which LEAA can use in planning assistance programs designed to help school 
personnel cope more effectively with the problem of violence in their schools. 
The specific study objectives are listed below. 

• To establish a working relationship between LEAA and the edu- 
cational community; 

• To provide an information base that LEAA can use for planning 
purposes; and 

• To recommend a course of action that LEAA can initiate to 
provide support for reducing violence in schools. 



To achieve the objectives outlined above, the Research for Better 
-Schools (RBS) staff developed a number of different strategies and ac- 
tivities designed to capitalize on the expertise existing within the ed- 
ucational community. Figure 1 provides an overview of the activities re- 
lated to specific project objectives. 

To achieve the first objective detailed above, RBS formed an Advisory 
Committee to enable key executives from various major educational associ- 
ations to meet with LEAA staff and RBS staff to exchange ideas on how this 
planning effort should be conducted. In addition, RRS involved LFM staff 
in a series of working conferences which included parents, students, teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, and security directors in discussions 
about the nature and extent of the problem and the kinds of assistance 
educators need. 

To provide an information base which LFM can use for planning pur- 
poses, the RBS staff organized their efforts into four tasks: 

- The first task was to determine the nature and extent of the 
problem of school violence. To obtain this information, project 
staff conducted a review of currently available literature on 
the problem. Information providing additional insight into 

the problem was gathered in the three working conferences as 
well as in our telephone survey of educators involved in pro- 
grams designed to reduce the problem. Chapter 2 reports our 
findings . 

- The second task was to determine what efforts are being under- 
taken in schools to reduce school violence. To obtain this in- 
formation, project staff conducted a telephone survey of edu- 
cators involved -in projects or activities designed to amelior- 
ate the problem. Additional information on such activities 
Vfas gathered in our literature search and at the working con- 
ferences. Chapter 3 reports our findings. 
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- Ihe third task was to detenaine what kinds of help schools 
need. To obtain this information, project staff conducted a 
series of working conferences with educators to deteimine how 
they defined tlie problem, learn what approaches they used to 
attack the problem, and determine what kinds of assistance 
educators need. Further suf^gestions on the kinds of help edu- 
cators need were collected in our literature search and tele- 
phone survey. Cliapter 4 reports our findings. 

- The fourtli task was to determine how other federal programs 
help scliools to solve specific problems. To obtain this infor- 
mation, project staff conducted a review of six federal assis- 
tance programs and interviewed a small number of U.S. Office 
of Education staff. Chapter 5 reports our findings. 

Finally, in order to recommend a program which LFAA could initiate, 
project staff drew on all of the infonaation gathered in the literature 
search, the telephone survey, the working conferences, and the re^riew of 
federal assistance programs. Chapter 6 presents the results of this ef- 
fort- -a recommended program which we feel meets the criteria implicit in 
the assumptions upon which this planning effort was based. 
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PROJECT PROCEDUm'^ 

As indicated in Figure 1, five basic procedures were followed in the 
course of this study. These information -gathering activities included 
(1) our work with members of the Advisory Board \Aio provided direction for 
the study, (2) an extensive literature search to compile a reference library 
on tlic subject of school violence, (3) a telephone survey to collect informa- 
tion on programs designed to reduce school Adolence, (4) a series of three 
working conferences in cities across the country where various interested 
members of the educational community supplied extensive assistance, and 
(5) a review of the experience of several federal programs in providing 
assistance to schools. Each of these activities is discussed below in more 
detail. 

Advisory Committee 

The RBS project staff invited some of the educational organizations 
roost closely involved in tlie problem of school violence to name a key execu- 
tive to serve on an Advisory Committee. Early in the project. Advisory 
Committee members attended two meetings and were asked (1) to review our 
plans, schedules, and instruments to verify that the most inportant ques- 
tions were being addressed in this project and (2) to offer suggestions with 
regard to people who should be interviewed, programs which should be exa- 
mined, and studies which should be analyzed. Later in the project, the 
Advisory Committee (1) reviewed the summary information collected during 
other project activities and (2) critiqued the options for a recommended 
prograjn which RBS staff had developed on the basis of their reading of 
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this infonnation. The Advisory Committee also maintained both telephone 
and letter contact throughout the project and critiqued this report before 
our final revisions were made. 
Literature Searches 

From our literature searches, a library has been assembled which con- 
tains approximately 300 publications on the nature of the problem of school 
violence and other related topics. This collection is organized according 
to the following three content areas: 

• Nature and Extent of the Problem . This category includes pub- 
lications documenting the need for programs to reduce school 
violence, research studies dealing with the incidence and 
causes of crime in schools, congressional testimony, journal 
articles, and newspaper clippings. 

• Current Activities in Schools . This category includes descrip- 
tions of programs used by local schools and/or districts in 
their attempts to reduce school violence. These program de- 
scriptions are intended to provide information that will help 
school personnel to select and implement programs appropriate 
to their situations. 

• Federal Assistance Programs . This category includes information 
gathered during our investigation of federal funding strategies. 
It includes program descriptions, regulations, criteria, progress 
reports, and evaluation data. 

Our literature searches involved the use of automated information re- 
trieval systems to search data bases covering education, criminal justice, 
psychology, and government sponsored research reports. The Bibliography pro- 
vides a list of potential sources of current information and experience re- 
lated to the problem.* Continuing library research was employed, as needed, 



^Appendix A contains the Bibliography developed. 
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to verify and supplement the data being fed into the information base from 
various other sources. 
Telephone Survey 

RBS staff conducted a telephone survey of current activities for 
reducing school violence by contacting scliool practitioners. We used a 
referral strategy to identify individuals experienced in developing pro- 
grams to reduce violence in schools. Referral sources included Advisory 
Committee members, IHiS personnel, LEAA personnel, and school practition- 
ers who had worked with RBS. Additional referrals were obtained by asking 
the practitioners surveyed to refer RBS staff to other practitioners. RB5 
staff also contacted some people mentioned in various periodicals and spe- 
cial reports. 

More than three hundred educators were contacted by telephone and in- 
terviewed on the problem of violence in their schools and their efforts 
to so3.ve it*. Also, a number of personal interviews were conducted with 
project leaders in order to gain first-hand knowledge of current programs 
that seem to be effective. 

The survey covered all regions of the United States including large, 
small, and medium-sized districts, as well as urban, rural, and suburban 
communities, The information gathered in the telephone interviews and 
the supporting materials provided by the people interviewed were used in 
preparing over 130 program descriptions. Each description includes the 
purpose of the approach selected, the strategy employed, day-to-day activi- 
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ties, evaluative data, and danographic information. The program informa- 
tion file contains approximately 500 pages of descriptive materials plus 
supporting documents. 
Working Conferences 

Three working conferences were conducted to obtain information and 
recommendations from members of the educational community on the problem 
of violence in schools. The conferences were held in cities in the East 
Coast, West Coast, and Central regions of the country to achieve broad 
geographic representation. Using telephone survey contacts as a starting 
point, RBS staff collected the names of teachers, parents, counselors, 
youth services professionals, state education department officials, and 
others who are knowledgeable about the problem. Conference participants 
were selected from this pool of names. In ad<Jition, students from schools 
in and around the three host cities were invited to participate. Nfore than 
100 people representing every section of tlie educational community partici- 
pated in these three conferences.* 

Participants in eacli conference were assigned to small working groups 
led by RBS staff. Each group included people who are concerned with the 
problem and who have taken the initiative from the perspective of their 
specific roles within the educational community. Tliese small groups worked 
through a series of structured activities designed to elicit their percep- 
tions on the nature of the problem, their knowledge of programs being con- 

*Appesndix R contains information on participant distribution by 
t>7)e of educator und geographic representation, togetlier with lists of the 
actual participants. 
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ducted to reduce school violence, their assessment o£ the kinds of assis- 
tance school systems need to solve tlie problem, and their recommendations 
on the kinds of assistance LFAA might provide.* 
RevievsT of Funding Approaches 

To obtain information on alternative funding approaches being used 
by the federal government to assist schools, project staff used a process 
which enabled us to focus on a small number of approaches for indepth re- 
view. 

First, staff scanned abstracts of federal assistance programs and 
noted any prograins designed to help schools solve specific problems. For 
such programs , RBS staff obtained copies of both program announcements 
and guidelines. These documents were analyzed, and six programs adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Office of Education were identified for further review.* 
This review began with calls to federal offices to request copies of re- 
ports, evaluations, and testimony. Staff read these materials and then 
interviewed federal program staff. These interviews were valuable since 
they provided insights into the difficulties involved in follovdng any 
specific funding approach and into the conflicting interests which affect 
any program designed to achieve specific goals. 

In summary, a number of project activities were conducted to develop 
an information base on the nature of the problem, current activities in 

*y^pendix B contains the agenda, materials used in the sessions, 
and the questionnaire distributed at the end of the sessions. 

**Copics of U.S.O.E. program sinjmiaries for these six programs are 
provided in Appendix C. * 
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schools, the kinds of assistance schools need, and the experience of fed- 
eral agencies in supplying assistance to schools, llic information gathered 
was used to design a recommended program to help schools cope with the 
problem of violence. Tliis report discusses project findings and sets forth 
the recommended program. 
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miinm and vxnm of the PRORLnri 



The purpose of this aJialysis is to provide an information base on the 
nature of the problem of violence in our schools. In order to achieve this 
puii)ose, data were collected by RBwS from educators, students, and others in- 
volved with the problem througli a telephone survey and a series of working 
conferemces. In addition, RBwS staff eftcamined discussions of the riroblem 
found in documents in the literature, for exaniple, in research reports, news- 
paper and magazine articles, position papers from educational associations, 
and documents related to legislative activities. 

In this chapter, our findings on the problem are reported in four sec- 
tions: Definition of the Problem, Extent of the Problem, Costs Associated 
with School Violence, and Perceived Importance of the Problem. 
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nEFINITION OF im PROBL?>t 

An initial objective o£ the project was to define the dimensions of 
the problem of school violence. What is school violence? How do school 
personnel define the term? What kinds of incidents fall within its scope? 

School violence is an ambiguous term which can be defined in a number 
of different ways. At one extreme, school violence can be defined broadly 
to enconpass any incident that seriously disrupts the learning of students 
in any public or private school. At the other extreme, the term can be 
defined narrowly to include only crimes against persons which occur in pub- 
lic elementary schools. The way the term is defined obviously affects both 
the way people perceive the problem and the evidence tliey use to demonstrate 
the magnitude of the problem. 

A preliminary definition of the term school violence was prepared at 
the outset of the project. School was defined as referring to any public 
elementary or secondary school and including the interior of the building, 
adjacent school grounds, school buses, and traffic corridors to and from the 
school. Violence was defined to include both offenses against persons (i.e., 
criminal homicide, forcible rape, robbery, and assault) and offenses against- 
property (i.e., burglary,^«jj.arceny, arson, and vandalism) . 

Later, as the literature" search and the telephone survey revealed that 
school people were defining violence in much broader terms, the scope of our 
preliminary definition was expanded to include any event that significantly 
disrupts the education of students. This definition includes not only crimes 
against persons and property but also events such as rioting and figliting. 
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physical confrontations between students and staff, the presence of unruly 
and unauthorized nonscliool persons on school property, and significant fear 
of violence within the school itself. At this point, we began to use the 
term sdiool violence and disruption in recognition of the expanded defini- 
tion of the problem. 

Tlie three working conferences provided an opportunity to further define 
the kinds of problems which might be included under the term school violence 
and disruption. The 102 participants at these conferences were asked to re- 
view a list of problems prepared by the KBS staff, add new problems, and/or 
delete or modify any of the problems listed. The following problems were 
presented to conference participants: 

• Attacks in Schools . Assaults, rapes, and murders of students 
or staff on scFiool premises are increasing. 

0 Weapons . ^bre weapons (e.g., guns, knives) are being carried 
to sdiool . 

• Gangs . Gang violence has become well established in schools. 

• Intruders . Outsiders (including dropouts, truants from otJier 
schools, and unenployed youth) terrorize students and vandalize 
sdiool property. 

• I^tergroup Clashes . Confrontations among racial, social, and 
ethnic groups i disrupted the educational process. 

• Vandalism . Wanton destruction of facilities, equipment, and 
student projects is prevalent. 

• Fear of Violence . A climate of fear is pervasive in schools. 
The participants generally agreed that this list incorporates the major 

problems of violence and disruption encountered in schools. A sizable num- 
ber of the participants, however, believed that drugs should be added to the 
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list since a number of incidents o£ violence and disruption seem to stem 
from drug problems. A few participants also argued for the inclusion of 
other problems sucli as arson and bombing, burglary and theft, alcohol, ex- 
tortion, false alarms, graffiti, insubordination and verbal abuse, and pros- 
titution. 

These comments led us to accept a broad definition of the problem of 
school violence. School violence and disruption was defined for the pur- 
poses of this study as including any event t}iat significantly disrupts the 
education of students in public elementary and secondary schools. The major 
problems tliat fall v/ithin this definition are: vandalism, personal assault, 
gangs and intergroup clashes, fear of violence, intruders, and weapons. 
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rXIWr OF TIIR PROBTJ^l 

This definition provided a structure for our attempts to collect infer- 
mation on the extent of the problem o£ violence and disruption in the public 
schools. Two different approaches i/ere used to study the extent of the 
problem. First, efforts were made to understand the extent or magnitude of 
the problem as perceived by the participants in our v/orking conferences. 
Second, we examined the literature to determine the extent of the problem 
on a national scale. 
Conference Results 

Hie 102 conference participants were asked to indicate their personal 
experience with the seven major problems that fall within the scope of our 
definition. The results are provided in Table 1. 



Table 1 

Experience with School Violence and Disrtption 
Reported by Conference Participants 





Nitnber of Participants 


Type of Violent Incident 


Reporting ExjMricnce* 


Vandal ism- -Wanton destruction o£ facili- 


92 


ties, equipment, and student projects. 




Weapons - -Guns 1 knives, etc., carried in 


83 


school. 




Personal Attacks --Assaults,* rapes, and 


85 


nurders on school premises. 




Intruders --Outsiders terrorize students 


78 


and vandalize school property. 




Fear of Violence- -A dijnate of fear exists 


77 


In schools. 




GnM) Clashe5*-Confrontations amons ra- 


76 


cial, social, and ethnic groups. 




Canis--Gan£ violence in and around schools. 


60 



•n - 102 
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Conference participants obviously have had extensive exi:)erience with 
the various problems of scliool violence and disruption. Vandalism prob- 
lems were experienced by 92 participants- -roughly 92 percent of the total 
group of 102 participants. Weapons and personal attacks were reported by 
83 percent of the total group. Intruders, fear of violence, and group 
claslies were mentioned by about 77 percent of the group. Gang experiences 
were reported by 60 percent. In short, the vast majority of the partici- 
pants have had direct experience with all types of incidents of school vio- 
lence and disruption. 

It is important to recognize the characteristics of the members of this 
group in interpreting these data. Conference participants represent a 
group of people in the field who are deeply concerned with. the problem of 
violence and who have had considerable experience with a wide range of 
problems of violence in the schools. Consequently, these data clearly in- 
dicate that serious problems of violence exist in some schools. In order 
to determine the extent to which these problems are experienced in schools 
throughout the country, RBS turned to the literature. 
Results of Literature Search 

Recent hearings conducted by both the Senate Subcomnittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Deliqnuency and the House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secon- 
day, and Vocational Education have provided a great deal of evidence on 
the magnitude of the school violence problem. Testimony of teachers, stu- 
dents, administrators, and school security officials from large and small 
communities, from urban, suburban and rural districts, indicates that a wide 
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rangc oT violent acts arc taking place with increasing frequency and that 
the cost in educational and financial terms is exceeding'.!/ high. 

(leneral Trends 

■ ■ ■ — 'j 

Several attempts to collect information on the extent o£ violence and 
disruption in public schools have been stimulated by these hearings and 
other expressions of national interest in the problem. In 1970, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency surveyed 110 urban school districts 
to gather information on a number of crimes against persons and property. 
Tfie results showed sliarp increases in most categories. Table 2 shows these 
increases in percentage figures for the period 1964-1968. 



Table 2 



Increase in Crime in 110 Urban Scliool Districts, 1964-1968 



Percentage 



Category 



1964 



1968 



Increase 



Hom.icide 

Forcible Rape . . . . 

Robbery 

Aggravated Assault. . 
lUrglary, Larceny . . 
Weapons Offenses. . . 

Narcotics 

Drunkenness 

Crimes by Nonstudents 
Vandalism Incidents . 
Assault on Teachers . 
Assault on Students . 
Other 



15 
51 
396 
475 
7,604 
419 
73 
370 
142 



1,508 
680 
14,102 
1,089 
854 
1,035 
3,894 
250,549 
1,081 
4,267 
8,824 



26 
81 



73 
61 

376 
43 
85 

136 



186,184 



25 
1,601 



1,069 
179 
2,600 
35 
7,100 



4,796 



167 
84 



Source: Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency Survey, 1970, reported 
in J. M. Tien, Crimc/lj>vironment Targets . 
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The Senate Subcoinniittec also sent out questionnaires in 3973 to the 
superintendents of 757 public school districts with enrollments preater than 
10,000 pupils. Responses from 516 districts provided some data on trends in 
the scliool incidence of homicide, rape, robbery, assault on students, assault 
on teachers, burglary, drug CJid alcohol offenses, and weapons possession from 
1970 to 1973 (see Table 3). These data corroborate other evidence that 
school violence is increasing.- 

Table 3 

Percentage Increase in Crime in 
516 Sdiool Districts, 1970-1973 



Percentage 

Category Increase 

Homicide 18.5 

Rape and Attempted Rape 40.1 

Robbery 36.7 

Assault on Students 85.3 

Assault on Teachers 77.4 

Burglary of School Buildings 11.8 

Drug and Alcohol Offenses on School Property 37.5 

Weapons Confiscated 54.4 



Source: Our Nation's Schools . . . , Preliminary Report of the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 1975. 
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Specific Problems 

In the literature search, our emphasis was on an analysis of each of 
the specific problems that fall within the scope of our definition of school 
violence and disruption. 

Assault , defined as the inflicting of bodily injuiy by one person on 
another person, constitutes one of the most serious foims of violence in 
schools. Assault is also one of the most difficult problems to document. 

Serious deficiencies in school reporting practices and the reluctance 
of victim-S to report assaults are two explanations for the lack of accurate 
records on assaults. Student victims may fear retaliation if they report 
a fellow student. Teachers often fail to report assaults because they might 
be blained by parents or school administrators for failing to maintain disci- . 
pline or for somehow provoking tlie attack. Principals also have reasons for 
not reporting such incidents since they do not wish to alarm parents and 
other citizens or to jeopardize the reputation of the school. While exact ' 
figures are not available, some trends can be estinated from existing data 
and from interviews at the working conferences with students, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and security directors. 

In a 1964 survey by the National Education Association (NEA), 14.7 per- 
cent of the teachers surveyed reported tliat a teacher had been physically 
assaulted in their schools. A similar survey in 1973 showed that this figure 
had increased to 37 percent. In school districts with enrollments over 
25,000, almost 50 percent of the teachers responding were aware of specific 
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assaults on teachers in their schools. The current NFA cstiniatc of the num- 
ber of assaults on teachers is approximately 70,000 per year."*^ 
*. ' *. Teachers claim that school administrators are not facing up to the prob- 
• joT,, - qn^^^^ security is becoming an issue in contract negotiations be- 

■ :t>^a$n;tca^^^ organizations and school boards. According to Albert Shanker, 
l^rcstdenf of the Uhited Federation of Teachers, there were 474 assaults on 
teachers ^and other professional staff members in New York City schools dur- 
ing ,the* first five months of the 1974-1975 school year. Frank Sullivan, 
President of the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, maintains that at least 
three of the city's 13,000 teachprs are assaulted each school day. He also 
^contends, however, that few of these assaults are reported. The attackers 
include parents and intruders as well as students. 

***/: 

'- 'i-^^^ problem of assault is not confined to large cities. Peter Blauvelt, 

"*"*><*."*• 

.Oiief of School Security in suburban Prince George's County, Maryland, esti- 

100 teachers in that district are assaulted each year. He re- 
portaii a 62 percent increase over the previous year in Xhc number of assaults 
on teachers in the period July 1974 to March 1975. In the same period, 
there was a 34 percent increase in the number of assaults on students.^ 

Students are often considered the principal victims of school violence. 
The data relating to physical assaults on students, however, are even less 
reliable than other assault data. This lack of data is not only due to the 
problem of unreported incidents but also to the problem of determining 
which specific incidents can be correctly classified as assault and which 
would be more accurately termed liarassment, disorderly conduct, or reckless 
endangermcnt . In effect, no standard measure is available to determine 
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v/liat constitutes an assault as the temi is used in tlie literature on school 
violence. 

Nonetheless, some national data indicate a sharp upward trend in stu- 
dent assaults. A survey o£ scliool personnel conducted by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency requested comparative data for 
the school years 1970-1971, 1971-1972, and 1972-1973, The information sup- 
plied by the 516 scliool districts that responded to the questionnaire showed 
an 85.3 percent increase in assaults on students and a 77.4 percent increase 
in assaults on teachers between 1970 and 1973.^ 

Fear of violence appears to have two detrimental effects on schools : 
(1) it impedes the educational process, and (2) it may initiate a vicious 
cycle which leads to more violence. For example, students, teachers, and 
administrators often fail to report incidents of violence because they fear 
retaliation. As a result, the violence goes uncheclced and continues to grow 
To cite another example, fear often causes students and teachers to arm them 
selves against perceived danger with tlie result that more and more people 
are carrying guns, knives, and other weapons into school buildings. In 
this way, fear of violence itself may become a major cause of violence. 

Very little statistical evidence related to the fear of violence in 
schools is available, however, the results of a research project sponsored 
by LHAA provide some insight into the problem. Temple Ihiversity is cur- 
rently studying fear of crimp as part of a longitudinal investigation into 
delinquency and city life. T\\e findings show that about one-quarter of tJie 
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595 black male students who were interviewed felt that the halls and rooms 
of the local public school building were dangerous. Approximately half of 
tlie students questioned were fearful of streets leading to and from school as 
v;ell as tlie school yard. The mothers of these students were also questioned 
about their fear for tlieir cliildrcn. Ihe findings indicate tliat 55 percent 
of the mothers experience a high degree of fear of their child being assault- 
ed at scliool.^ * " 

The degree of fear reported in this study does not in any way represent 
the national situation; it does, however, illiistrate the extent of the prob- 
lem in some large urban areas. 

Gang violence has both an indirect and a direct effect on schools, al- 
though traditionally schools have been viewed as neutral territory or places 
where gang activity would not take place. Some school officials claim that 
this tradition is still honored. Nonetheless, they point out that gang ac- 
tivity in the area of the school has tlie indirect effect of intimidating 
staff and students. Thus, when gaaigs are fighting one. another, school atten- 
dance drops and those students who do attend school are more concerned about 
personal safety than about education. 

Other school officials contend that more direct gang activity is taking 

place in schools than is generally acknowledged. Los Angeles Associate 

Superintendent Jerry lialverson, in his testimony before a Senate Subcommittee, 

exi^ressed it this way: 

The school site provides a natural base for operations including 
recruitment, meetings for planning and information sharing, and 
criminal acts iipon peers. Tlie effects of gangs on tlie education- 
al process at the secondary scliool level are not quantitatively 

• 
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measurable, but it is safe to conclude that staff and students 
arc intimidated to an alarming degree by^thc presence and ac- 
tions of gang members on and around canpuses in some parts of 
/..^ the District. 7 

» 

, - :nie public perception of gang violence seems to be similar to that of 
j.:Sui)erintendent lialverson. In a nationwide Gallup Poll on public attitudes ^ 

toward education conducted in 1974, 60 percent of the respondents answering 
a qii05;tion on gang problems in schools felt "student gangs that disrupt the 
'^school and other students" constituted either a very serious or a moderately 
serious problem in their local public schools. Among high school juniors 
and seniors questioned in the same survey, 54 percent ranked gangs as either 
a very serious or a moderately serious problem in their schools.^ 

LEAA recently funded a study for the purpose of collecting current in- 
• format ion about gangs through interviews with numerous people who are direct- 
ly involved with gang activities. The preliminary findings of this study 
indicate that the nature of gang activity has changed considerably since the 
1960 's. The motives of "gain and control" now seem to .be playing a larger 
role in gang activity. Tlius, more gai^g activity is directed toward intimi- 
dating witnesses, undermining school policies, and dominating pioblic facili- 
ties. This trend is evident in tlie kinds of activities purportedly occur- 
ring in and around schools in major gang-affected cities across the nation. 
For exairple: 

• Gang members have transferred some activities which had previous- 
ly been conducted in the community to the formerly neutral terri- 
tory of the school (e.g., gang fights and extortion). 

• Gang members use violence and threats of violence to discourage 
teadiers from reporting tlieir illegal activities to school author- 
ities. 
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• Gang members collect protection money from students for tlie 
privilege of not being assaulted by gang members while in 
scliool. 

• Gang members are reported to be using schools to recruit mem- 
bers with- -in some instances --the complicity of scliool authori- 
ties. 

• Gangs are responsible for extensive vandalism of school facili- 
ties and destruction of buildings througli arson, ^ 

Weapons are widespread in our society and in our schools. The statis- 
tics on weapons offenses involving juveniles as reported in the Uniform 
Crime Reports provide evidence that a considerable number of school age 
children have access to deadly weapons. 

Firearms and other weapons are present in schools in far greater numbers 
than in years past. The Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency reports a 54 percent increase between 1970 and 1973 in the number of 

11 

weapons confiscated in schools. This national average does not highlight 

tlie situation in large urban schools which is even moi'e alarming. Los 

Angeles, for example, reports a total of 220 firearms incidents in 1973-1974-- 

compared to 94 tlie previous year. Incidents involving knives and other weap- 

12 

ons increased from 73 to 187. 

Intruders are defined as persons who are not authorized to be on scliool 
property. Very often they are school dropouts, truants from other schools, 
or pupils who have been suspended or exi^elled. They may also be un^^mployed 
youth, former students, or gang memliers. Schools that are located in areas 
where there is a high incidence of street crime are especially vulnei'able 
to intrusion by adult criminals. 
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Intnulcrs account for a larjjc proportion of scliool crime accord in{» to 
some school olTicials, IXiring 1973-1974, tlie OTfice oT School Security in 
Neiv York City reported tliat intruders were responsible for 1,020 incidents 
or 23.2 percent of all incidents in the schools • Although trespassing ac- 
counted for half of the 1,020 incidents, the remaining 509 intruder incidents 
included 267 assaultS""16 percent of all reported assaults; 115 robberies-- 

60.5 percent of all reported robberies; and 26 sex offenses--50, 2 percent of 

13 

all reported sex offenses. 

At present there is no way to determine the extent of intruder involve- 
ment in scliool criT]ie tJiroughout the country. If the New York City data on 
intruders are representative, however, the effective exclusion of unauthor- 
ized persons from school property would greatly reduce the incidence of vio- 
lence in schools. 

Vandalism is defined in the literature as the willful or malicious de- 
struction, injur)", disfigurement, or defacement of property. Tliis defini- 
tion encompasses everytliing from arson to window- breaking, including graffiti. 
Tno importance of school vandalism lies in tlie- fact that it is the most com- 
mon form of disruption; it is costly, thus placing additional strains on al- * 
ready tight school budgets; it often disrupts the instructional program; 
and- -if the problem persists- -it tends to demoralize everyone connected with 
the school. Just how widespread the vandalism problem is can be determined 
from the results of the following national surveys. 

In 1970, Education U.S.A . surveyed 44 school districts in 24 states and 
the District. of Columbia, School personnel from urban, lairal, and suburban 
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districts reported tliat they were stepping up programs to improve school se- 
curity. About 60 percent oT the school officials responding to the survey 
reported thv^t vandalism had Increased in their schools. "^"^ 

Ihe latest annual Scliool Security Survey conducted by Scliool Product 
News offers additional evidence of the scope of tlie problem. Survey find- 
ings (Table 4) show that tlie proportion of small districts experiencing dam- 
age due to vandalism is almost as great as the proportion of large districts 
experiencing sucJi damage. 



Table 4 

Percentage of Districts Reporting Damage by 
Type of Dajnage and Size of District 



District 
Enrollment 


Fire 
Damage 


Property 
Destruction 


Glass 
Breakage 


Equipment 
Theft 


25,000 + 


64.41 


82.2% 


95.6% 


95.6% 


10,000 - 24,999 


42.2 


80.0 


98.9 


88.9 


5,000 - 9,999 


19.2 


79.2 


94.6 


76.9 


2,500 - 4,999 


12.9 


75.5 


92.9 


73.7 


All Districts 


24.7% • 


77.9% 


94.7% 


79.4% 



Source: Scliool Security Survey. School Product News , June 1975. 

School Security Survey findings also show tliat the proportion of rural 
districts e\x)eriencing vandalism is almost as great as the proportion of ur- 
ban districts experiencing such damage (Table 5). 
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'Table 5 

Percentage of Districts Reporting Damage by- 
Type of iJamage and Type of District 



Type of 


Fire 


Property 


Glass 


Equipment 


District 


Damage 


Destruction 


Breakage 


Tlieft 


Urban 


33.3% 


81.3% 


96.9% 


86.5% 


Suburban 


25.2 


77.7 


96.2 


81.5 


Rural 


12.0 


• 72.8 


92.4 


71.7 


Combination* 


28.6 


81.0 


88.9 


71.4 


All Districts 


24.7% 


77.9% 


94.7% 


79.4% 



Source: School Security Survey. School Product News , June 1975. 
^Urban/suburban, suburban/rural. 

Arson is the least coinmon form of vandalism, but it is a serious prob- 
lem. A report from the National Fire Protection Association (NFPA) indicates 
tliat there is a continual upward trend in the percentage of school fires 
started by incendiarism. In 1971, the NFPA estimated that incendiarism was 
a factor in 76.1 percent of the 20,500 school fires reported. "^^ 

Fortunately, most schools do not have to cope with the severe losses 
caused by fire- -only a fourth of the districts surveyed by School Prodiic t 
News reported fire damage. Some districts, however, experience* numc; reus 
fires during a single scliool year. For example, between July 1, 1974 and 
October 31, 1974, seven major fires were deliberately set in the schools of 
Prince George's County, ^hryland.''^^ 

In tlie opinion of many educators, all of these problems are present to 
some degree in many schools throughout the nation, although large urban 

. 36 
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schools are those most seriously affectccL l)r, Paul R, Salmon, 1-xccutivc 

Director of the American Association of Scliool Administrators, commented on 

the problem with tliese words: ^The difference between inner city and sub- 

urban scliools is merely of degree, not of kind/'' 'flie American School 

Board Journal noted in a special issue on school violence that ''few school 

officials feel either safe or smug about school violence, even if tliey are 

IP 

located in high class suburbs, , .or in isolated lural areas/' Tlie Executive 
Secretaiy of tlie National Association of Secondary School Principals described 
the "frightening growth of the problem in a large suburban high school locat- 
ed in the State of Illinois," This institution, which he claimed would be 
on anyone's list of best 100 high schools in the nation, had exp.erienced 

sharp increases in larceny, vandalism, fighting, and locker break- ins during 

19 

the last few years. 

Hie following account from a national news magazine illustrates the 

problem in a smal] i^ural community: 

Stereos, tools cmd athletic equipment disappeared from the prem- 
ises in wliolcsale lots until schoo] officials finally discovered 
that the thieves were six of their outi star athletes. Next, a 
car belonging to tlie track coach was stolen, flipped over, and 
set afire by students still unknouoi. Then, a social-science 
teaclier was sliot at twice in as many weeks, A chemistry teacli- 
er was assaulted in a school hallway by a student he had never 
taught, A 15-year-old girl attacked the basketball coach with 
a butcher knife, wounding Iiim severely on his hands. Current 
school -statistics indicate that one girl a week turns out to - 
be pregnant. And drug abuse has reached epidemic proportions. 

Hie scene of all these incidents- is Northwest Conmunity 
High Scliool in House Springs, a placid hamlet (population: 
400) in the hills of southern Missouri, 20 

In siimmaiy, tlio purjoose of this analysis was to determine the extent 
or magnitude of tlie problem of violence and disruption in schools. In a 
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scrios of conferences, a group of 102 educators reported that the problem 
of violence in some schools was seriously affecting their ability to func- 
tion as educational institutions. A review of the literature suggests that 
"^^^ny schools in the countiy are experiencing some forms of violence and dis- 
ruption and the problem seems to be increasing at an alarming rate. 
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COSTS ASSOCTATI-n Wmi SCHOOL VIOLIINa: 

Two kinds of expenses are generally associated with the problem of 
school violence and disruption: (1) costs incurred by schools for repair 
and replacement of property and (2) tlie monies expended for security per- 
sonnel and equipment. Unfortunately, there is no accurate account of such 
costs on a national level. Judgments a1)0ut tlie magnitude of costs result- 
ing from vandalism and violence must be based on a few surveys and on the 
records of individual scliool districts where tliey are available. Even this 
information does not lend itself to comparison since scliools cliange their 
accounting procedures and organizations that conduct studies do not collect 
conparable data. 

An overall estimate of the cost of the problem is provided in a study 
by Market Data Ifetrieval, Inc., which estimated that the total cost to 
schools across the country in 1972-1973 amounted to $500 million or $10.87 
per student. T\^'o hundred and sixty million dollars or $5.65 per pupil was 
attributed to vandalism losses, and $240 million or $5.22 per pupil was for 
security support services. It miglit be noted that schools spent approximate- 
ly the same amount of money on textbooks' that year.^"'^ 
Property Loss 

A School Security Survey was initiated by Scliool Product News in 1970 
to determine the cost of vandalism in school districts with enrollments of 
5,000 or more students. 'Hie first survey revealed that damages from vandal- 
ism cost an average of $55,000 for eadi school district participating in the 
study. By the end of tlie 1973 school year, the average cost per district 
had risen to $63,031.^^ 
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Ill order to make the results more representative of the nation's schools, 
the survey m\v, later expanded to include districts witli enrollments from 
2,500 to 4,999. Forty-four percent of the 561 districts responding had en- 
rollments within that range. With tliose districts included, tlie average 
cost of vandalism per district is $38,226; the cost per puinl is $3.48. 
Wicn this enrollment group is excluded from tlie tally, as it was in previous 
years, the 1974 per district cost is $62,991.^^ 

The results of these surveys show a direct correlation between tlie size 
of the school district and the per pupil cost of losses due to fire damage, 
property destruction, glass breakage, and equipment theft. Districts with 
an enrollment of 2,500 to 4,999 averaged $1.45 per pupil. The cost increased 
xv'ith size of district to $5.22 for districts with enrollments greater thaji 
25,000 students (see Table 6). 

Table 6 

Per Pupil Costs of Vandalism by Size of District 

Average 

District Per Pupil 

Fiirollment Costs 



25,000 + $5.22 

10,000 - 24,999 3.18 

5,000 - 9,999 1.69 

2,500 - 4,999 1.47 

All Districts $3.48 

Source: vSchool vSccurity Survey. Scliool 
Product News , June 1975. 
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In these surveys , a correlation was also found between t>Tc of community 
and per puinl costs (see Table 7). 

Table 7 

Per Pupil Costs of Vandalism by lype of District 



Average 

IVpe of Per Pupil 

District Costs 



"rban $3.55 

Suburban 2.77 

Rural . 76 

Combinat ion* 6.55 



All Districts $3.43 

Source: School Security Survey. School 
Product News , June 1975. 

*Urban/suburban , suburban/rural 

Further evidence of tlie cost of the problem in large urban school dis- 
tricts can be found in the testimony of a representative of tlie Los Angeles 
schools that total losses for the 1973-1974 school year exceeded $3,000,000 
and that total losses for 1974-1975 were ejected to be even hig^^er.^'* 
Security Nfeasures 

One measure of the increasing need for security can be found in the 
growing number of scliool security personnel. One witness recently told a 
ffouse Subcomnittee tliat the number of nonunif oimed , school -employed security 
personnel grew from approximately 25 in 1965 to more than 15,000 in 1975.^^ 
In 1970, New York City had a 170 member school security force at a cost of 
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$500,000. One million dollars was set aside in 1970 to increase the force 
to 382. By the spring of 1975, there were approximately 2,400 guards and 
security aides assigned to New York City scliools. Similarly, thd Prince 
George's County school system has increased its force of investigators from 
7 in 1972 to 42 in 1975 and the Chief of Security would like to add another 
15 people to the force. 

The results of tJie 1975 School Security Sui-vey indicate that a majority 
of districts with an enrollment of more than 5,000 students employ security 
guards. Moreover, almost 45 percent of aU school districts responding 
used security guards at an average cost of $37,581 per district. 

In the large urban and suburban districts, security costs have reached 

incredible levels. In 1974-1975, New York City spent $8 million of school 

district funds and $7 million of federal CETA* funds on security. Los 

Aageles in the same year budgeted $3.5 million of school district funds for 

its security section. In addition, Los Angeles received $1.5 million in 

federal CETA funds and spent an additional $2 million on the installation of 
30 

intrusion alarms. 

These few exajiples of the cost of school violence and disruption in 
large urban areas represent the upper limits of expenditures for security 
purposes. These figin-es also call attention, however, to the magnitude of 
the problem in some situations and show wliat large sums of money are being 
diverted from educational programs. 



*Comprchensivc limployment Training Act. 
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llie cost of school violence and clisriq^tion in educational tenns may be 
higlier in the long run than the financial costs- -and more important --yet 
these costs are uiipossible to estimate. Uov! does one calculate tlie cost of 
education lost by children due to violence or the cost to society when the 
educational process is severely disrupted? ITiese factors are critical con- 
siderations in tallying up the ultimate cost of school violence and disrup- 
tion. 



PERCniW.D IMPORlANCn OF mi PR01?LEM 

Schools are currently faced by a number o£ serious problonus including, 
for exainple, integration problems, lack of financial support, failure to 
teach basic skills, and declining respect for education. The foregoing dis- 
cussion suggests that school violence and disruption is also considered a 
serious problem in some quarters. The purpose of this analysis is to examine 
the importance of the problem as perceived by school personnel and the pub- 
lic at large. 

Data on this issue were collected by RBS in tlie telephone survey and 
the working conferences. Ihese data were supplemeiited by information col- 
lected in other studies and reported in the literature. 
RBS Findings 

Participants in the three regional working conferences and school per- 
sonnel interviewed in the telephone survey were asked to rate tlie importance 
of school violence and disruption in relation to all other problems facing 
schools today. The results are summarized in Table 8. ' ■ 

Table'^8 ^ , . . ' * ' V. 

Ranking of the Inportance of School Violence Problems 
By Participants in Telephone Survey and Working Conferences 



llinkin/: relcphniie Suryc)* iwijf luj'. t*onr(?re?icc* 

1st 6 13 

Top 3 ' 43 28 

Top 5 24 7 

Top 10 13 3 

Not a Concern 7 0 



Total NuntiCr of Respondents 93 51 

•post -conference quest ionnairo 
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These results indicate that these respondents view school violence and 
disruption as a veiy important problem. In the telephone survey, about 79 
percent of the respondents ranked violence among the top five problems faiced 
by schools. In the working conferences, about 80 percent of the participants 
responding to a post -conference questionnaire ranked violence as one of the 
top three problems currently faced by schools. Again, it is important to re- 
call that this sample represents the views of a group of people wlio are deep- 
ly involved in problems of school violence. 
Results of Literature Search 

A major survey of public attitudes toward education has been conducted 
by the Gallup organization annually since 1969. Each year respondents were 
asked to rank the major problems confronting the public schools. In six of 
the last seven years, "lack of discipline" (which is frequently mentioned as 
a factor which contributes to school violence) headed the list. Also, in the 
1975 GallLip poll , the number o£ people mentioning the related problems of 
crime, vandalism, and stealing was so large that for the first time that 

31 

problem area was reported as one of the top ten problems facing schools. 

In the 1974 Gallup poll, some special questions were included on the 
problem of stealing as one reflection of the impressions of the public on 
the matter of crime within scliools. Forty percent of the respondents who 
answered tlie question on stealing reported that tlie problem occurs a great 
deal in their local public schools; forty-one percent said that some steal- 
ing occurred, while only 18 percent estimated that voTy little stealing goes 

32 

on in tlicir schools. 
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Anotlicr indication that the general public perceives school violence 
as an inT[:)ortant pro!)lein is tlio priority ^iven to the to])ic by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teacliers (PTA). The President of that organization 
told a Senate subconnoittec that scliool violence and vandalism has been selec- 
ted as a priority concern by the governing l)oard of tlio seven million member 
33 

National PTA. A representative of the National Committee for Citizens in 

Education also testified on the importance of the problem.^'* 

School personnel also assign a high priority to the problem. Each year 

the National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) polls its 

35,000 members on a number of issues in school administration and curriculum. 

In tlie 1974 poll, secondary school principals throughout the nation reported 

that student vandalism, violence, and defiance were among five problems 

which are of rising frequency and concern to them. Owen Kieman, the 

Executive Secretary of the NASSP, told a Congressional subcommittee: 

Violence and vandalism have moved, just in one decade, from being 
an ancillary and occasional problem in the life of the secondary 
school principal to a position of oppressive and everpresent domi- 
nance . 3b 

Members of tlie largest teachers' organization in the U.S., the National 

Education Association (NIL\), echo the feelings of NASSP members. In June 

of 1975, the President of NEA testified: 

Infonnation available to the National Education Association in- 
dicates a greater public awareness and concern about scliool vio- 
lence and disruption than at any time during the past several 
years .36 

Tlie Vice President of the American Federation of Teachers (AIT) , which 
represents teachers in many of the nation's largest cities, told a House 
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education sul)coi!iraittce that "tlic classroom is no longer a safe refuge for 

in 

youth from tl^o violent crime that permeates adult society/' One AIT affil- 
iate, New York^s United Federation of Teachers, considered the situation ser- 
ious enough to warrant publication of a brochure for its members, '\Security 

in the Schools: Tips for Guarding the Safety of Teachers and Students/* 

38 

whidi can be viewed as a basic survival manual for urban teacliers* 

Further evidence of tlie importance attached to the problem by educators 
and the general public is found in tlie runount of attention that has been 
given to the issue by state and federal legislative bodies over the past 
five or six years. The Education Commission of the States reports that 
about 100 proposals related to student control as well as scliool safety and 
security were considered by legislative bodies in 1973 and 1974. Numerous 

legislative hearings have been held, studies have been conducted, and reports 
39 

have been issued. 

Two Congressional commi.ttees have considered bills related to safe 
scliools, crime, and violence. The House General Subcommittee on Education 
first held hearings on the Safe Schools Act in tlae fall of 1971, but no fur- 
tJier action \v'as taken during tlie 92nd Congress. The bill was reintroduced 
in the 93rd Congress with over 20 co-sponsors. Hearings were again held, but 
no report was issued on tlie legislation. In the 94th Congress the Subcommit- 
tee is again conducting liearings on *the problem. 

In the meantime, the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency has been conducting hearings on tlie proposed Juvenile Delinquency in 
tlie Schools Act of 1975, whicli was introduced as an amendment to tlic Juvenile 
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JiLSticc Act. To date, the only legislation that has been enacted as a re- 
sult of House and Senate actions is tlic Safe Schools Study Act calling for 
a full and complete investigation of crime in tlie schools. 
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• 

SUNM/\RY AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this clupter, we have tried to define the problem of school violence 
and disruption imd indicate the extent of this problem in the nation's 
schools. We have also examined the cost of the problem- -in both financial 
and educational terms- -as well as the perceptions of the problem of botli 
educators and members of the general public. 

InforiTiation on the problem of violence- in our schools was gathered 

in an analysis of the literature supplemented by data collected in a series 

of working conferences and a telephone survey. We found that: 

« A serious problem of violence and disruption was found in many 
^ sdioois througliout the countiy. 

• The cost of the problem appears to be quite high in both finan- 
cial and educational terms. 

• Educators and members of the public at large generally rank vio- 
lence and disruption among the top problems in education today. 

• Educators prefer a broad definition of tlie problem to include 
not only incidents of violence but also cases of major disruption 
in schools. 

In vio\< of the fj Tilings detailed above, it is fair to conclude that scliool 
violence and disruption is a serious and costly national problem. A problem 
of this magnitude warrants a national^ effort. 
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CURRI-NT ACTIVTTTl-S IN SQIOOLS 



The purpose of tliis part of the study was to prov.lcic a base of infor- 
mation about the range of current activities designed to reduce violence and 
disruption in schools. Our search for information on program activities 
focused on three questions: 

© Wliat is tlie scope of existing programs? 

© How effective are these programs? 

• What are their funding sources? 
llie telephone survey was used to collect data on each of these questions; in 
turn, these data were supplemeiited by personal interviews, literature reviews, 
and small group discussions in the working conferences. Tliis chapter pre- 
sents our findings with reference to each question and an analysis of the 
nature of these program activities. 
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• 

SCOPE OP I^XISTING PROGlWtS 

llic principal oI:)jcctives of tlie telephone survey of educators (de- 
scribed in Chapter 1) were to determine: (1) the extent to which schools 
are taking steps to address tlie problem of violence and disruption and (2) 
the nature of these activities. 

In conducting this telephone survey, we deliberately searclied for pro- 
grams in all geographical areas of the coufitry and in all kinds of communi- 
ties. No effort was made, however, to insure representative sampling of 
different areas and different kinds of communities. Since these data are 
not based on representative sampling, it is inappropriate to drawr conclu- 
sions about the actual number of prograins in any particular area or in dif- 
ferent tyi)es of communities. 

Our findings clearly indicate that educators in all sections of the 
country and in all kinds of communities are taking steps to address the 
problem of violence. To be more specific, as a result of telopliono inter- 
views with more than 300 educators, we were able to identify and describe 
137 programs. 

We have reason to believe that these programs represent only a small 
saiiple of a mucli larger population of school violence programs. Well over 
137 programs were identified in our survey, but many were not cataloged and 
described due to time and resource limitations, Los Angeles, for example, 
has more than 40 programs to combat school violence but descriptions were 
prepared for only t\^o of those programs. 

Table 1 indicates the distribution of programs by region of the country, 
A number of programs were found in every region of the country and at least 
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onc program was located in every state in the nation, including the District 
of Columbia. 



Table 1 

Distribut ion of 137 ProgrjuiLs- by Region of the Nation 



Breakilawn 
by 

Region* 


Kort^j^icast 


korthcentral 


&)uth 


V/est 


Total 


Conjiccticut 
Maine 

►fassacliusetts 
New ILijnpshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Vdsconsin 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Miiryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Ilavv'aii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New ^^exico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
iVyoming 


Number 
of 

Programs 




39 


28 


37 


33 


137 



*LEA\ Regional Classification 



Table 2 shows the distribution of these programs by type of coiimiunity, 
socio-econoiTiic status of the community, and level of implementation of the 
program. Most of tlie programs described were found in urban areas (80). A 
significant number of tlie programs described were located in suburban commun- 
ities (42). Relatively few of the programs identified were located in rural 
communities (15). These data indicate that programs exist in all types of 
communities • 
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Tablc 2 

Distril)ution of 137 Programs by Urban, Suburban and J^ral Community; 
Socio-Iiconomic Status; and Level of Implementation 



Type 
of 

Comniunity 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


80 


42 


15 


Socio -Economic 
Status of 
Community* 


High 


Middle 


Low 


5 


84 


48 


Level 
of 

Implementation 


District 


Building 


Classroom 


86 


51 


0 



*CoTTimuiiity in tliis instance is the community served by the program. If a 
program serves im entire school district, the socio-economic status reflects 
that entire district community. Socio-economic statistics are assessments 
provided by the telephone survey respondents. 

Witli reference to socio-economic status (SES) , a few programs were 
located in high SES areas (5), the majority in middle SES coirmiunities (84), 
and a sizable number in low SES areas (48). Programs to reduce violence 
exist in communities at all socio-economic levels. 

With reference to level of implementation, most of the programs (86) 
are district -wide whicli is defined as encompassing tAv^o or more of the 
school buildings in the district. A number of programs (51) are limited to 
a single building in the district. We were unable to identify any programs 
whicli are confined to a single classroom. 

llie distribution of programs by size of school district is provided in 
tJie u{)pcr half of Table 3 which shows the number and percentage of programs 



located in districts of var>^ing sizes. Although we did not locate any 
prograjus in school districts with enrollments o£ fewer than 1,000 students, 
this fact should not be interpreted to mean that programs to reduce scliool^' 
violence do not exist in small districts. Instead, it reflects the fact 
that our survey strategy did not rcacli districts of that size. A significant 
number of prograins was found in districts with enrollments of all other 
sizes. 



' Table 3 

Distribution of Prograins by School District Size 
District Size (Number of Students) 





Up to 
1,000 


1,001 to 
10,000 


10., 001 to 
25,000 


25,001 
or more 


Base . 


Number o£ 
Programs 


0 


26 


32 


79 


137 Pro- 
grams 


Percentage o£ 
Programs 


0 


18.9 


23.4 . 


57.7 


137 Pro- 
grams 


Percentage of 
All Public 
School Dis- 
tricts* 


56.0 


39.6 


3.3 


1.1 


16,338 Pub- 
lic School 
Districts 


Percentage of 
All Public 
Sdiool Stu- 
dents* 


6.8 


45.5 


18.2 


29.4 


44,984,957 
Public 
School Stu- 
dents 



*Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Education Directory 1973-1974. 
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'Jlie lower lialf of Table 3 includes informtiou on the percentages of 
the national populution of school districts represented by districts of 
var>dng sizes and the percentages of the total population of students en- 
rolled in those districts. About 56 percent of all public school districts 
in tJic countiy Jiavo fewer th:ui 1,000 students enrolled, but these districts 
account for on])^ about 7 percent of the total number of public school stu- 
dents in the coimtiy. Tliese data reinforce tJie point that our survey strat- 
egy does not reflect the national distribution of school districts or stu- 
dents in those districts. 

After locating progranis. in all kinds of commiuiities in all sections of 
tlie country, we souglit to classify the programs by type. Working inducti've- 
1>^ from the descriptions which we prepared for 137 programs, we found that 
most of the programs would fall into one of four major categories: security 
systems, counseling sei^vices, curricular/instructional programs, or organiza- 
tional modifications. Examples of progranis in eacli of these four major cate- 
gories arc provided below: 

^ Security Systems . One group of prograiiis was focused on the de- 
velopment or"security systems to protect staff and students from 
outsiders, to protect staff and students from violence within 
the school , and to protect the physical facilities from vandal- 
ism, burglary, and arson, lliese systems tend to encompass a 
broad rajige of approaches, as illustrated by the following exam- 
ples: 

1. A safety corridor provides access to school on one protected 
street for all students. 

2. Tec'uiis of students (one black and one wliite) with leadersliip 
qualities patrol the lialls during their free time. 

3. After scliool hours, trained college students in a security 
center monitor signals from various crime-detection devices 
located in 25 schools. 
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4. Police assigned, to patrol schools are given office space 
where they can counsel students referred to them. 

5. At night, a K-9 unit is used to reduce burglaries and vandal 
ism. 

6. After a murder, a security plan was implemented featuring 
IJ). cards, teachers oji hall duty, briglit lighting, a fence, 
police, and an electronic monitoring system for v/eapons 
search. Free periods and smoking areas were eliminated. 

7. An intrusion alarm system was installed to reduce vandalism 
md burglary after school hours. 

8. A personal alarm system is used to protect school staff and 
students . 

© Counseling Services . Another group of programs were used to 
mtensjfy services to students in trouble. These programs fre- 
quently coordinate school counseling services with those pro- 
vided by other community agencies to youths and their famlies, 
as illustrated by the following examples: 

1. Weekly group coionseling with gang members is followed up by 
individual counseling. 

2. A counseling center tries to return children to school in- 
stead of having them stand trial for minor offenses by co- 
ordinating help from various agencies for students. 

3. Disiijptive students are sent from class to a trained coun- 
selor for a cooling-off period-and to clarify their p7'ob- 
lems . 

4. Street workers seek out students with problems and counsel 
them wherever tlicy are found. 

5. For a ten-week period, fifteen cliildren discuss their lives, 
drugs, parents, and peers witli a trained counselor. 

• Curricul ar/Instructional Programs , Another groip of programs 
were used to help students in trouble acquire critical skills 
in specialized curricular or instructional programs (e.g., basic 
reading and mathematics skills, personal management skills, con- 
flict resolution skills). Some schools also developed general 
courses on law and law enforcement to make sure that students 
understand the potential consequences of violent or disruptive 
behavior. Here are five examples ; 
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1. A training program liolps teacliers encourage students to 
accept resix)nsibility' for their personal actions. 

2. Students are trained in security careers and given 
on-the-job experience within the school district. 

3. Mini-courses, featuring a wide variety of topics selected 
by students are used instead of study halls in order to 
increase student interest and reduce disruption. 

4. Fligli sdiool students are taught topics in crimnal law 
and take field trips to meet people working in the 
criminal justice system. 

5. An internship program at a loniversity trains teachers 
who specialize in teaching basic skills while using 
crisis intervention tecliniques to help students keep 
out of trouble. 

Organiza tio nal Modifications . Finally, another group of pro- 
grams are^designed to modify the structure of education in a 
classroom or school to make it more responsive, or at minimum 
to provide special educational programs for disruptive students. 
Exajnples of this type of prograjii are illustrated below. 

1. To reduce racial tension, a school was divided into five 
independent communities. 

2. A non-gi^aded alternative school was developed which 

. stressed basic skijls, (^areer education, and parental 
involvement. 

3. Students in trouble may sign contracts to have their 
privileges returned if they fulfill the terms of the 
contract over a period of time. 

4. After three years of disturbances, a school instituted 

a review board to give students an opportunity to appeal 
disciplinary actions. 
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Tabic 4 shows the distribution by prograjn focus of the 137 programs 
described. Exajnp]es of all four ty-pes of programs are provided in Appendix 
B. 



Table 4 

Distribution of 137 I^ograins by i^ograni Focus 



lype of Program 


Number of Pro grams 


Security Systems 


23 


CoiiTJSoling Services 


30 


Cui'ricular/Instructional 


36 


Programs 




Organizational Ivfodifications 


39 


Other 


9 


Ibtal IVo; rcUiis 


137 
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i>R(xmM i :i- n!(:riviL\i:ss 

In acKlition to identifying and describing prograjiis designed to reduce 
school violence, this study also undertook to father information on the 
effectiveness of those prograriLs. TJiis. was done by means of the telephone 
survey. As part of the interview, we asked three questions: 

C5 Did the respondent perceive the program as effective? 

© IVhat evidence was this perception based ui^on? 

o IVhat factors contributed most to program success or failure? 
Table 5 shows tlie opinions of respondents about the results of their 
programs. In response to the first question, 129 of the 137 respondents 
stated tliat their programs are liaving an impact. Only tv\^o programs were 
considered not helpful. One of these programs provided drug information to 
students, yet drug usage rose. The other program educated parents in socio 
logical concepts, l)ut little evidence of success was observed. 

Table 5 

Opinions of Respondents on Program Effectiveness 



Opinion Number 

Helpful 129 

Not Helpful 2 

Results Mixed 1 

Irregular Implementation 1 

Proposed Activities (No Results) 4 

iot;ii i:v/ 
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'Ilio respondents oTrered various types of evidence to support tlieir op- 
timistic assessments of program results. PJanned evaluation studies were 
actually conducted for only 40 of tlie 137 progi^ams. The evidence provided 
on the effectiveness of the other 97 programs can bo grouped into three 
main categories--attitudinal cliange, reduction of criminal acts, and reduc- 
tion of educational disruption. Some examples of the types of evidence sup 
plied are: 

• Attitudinal Change 

Student attitude toward self 
Student attitude toward school 
Student attitude toward police 
General fear and tension reduced 

• Reduction of Criminal Acts 

Number of arrests 
Number of rearrests 
Number of personal assaults 
Number of mass disturbances 
Drug usage rate 
Neighborhood crime rate 

o Rcductjon of Edu catio nal Disruption 

Number of suspensions 

Attendance 

Recidivism rates 

Cost of vandalism 

Number of discipline referrals 

Achievement test scores 

Graduation rate 

Table 6 lists the factors identified by respondents as having contrib- 
uted to program success, IvTiile these success factors relate to different 
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kincLs of programs, It is clear that tlie cooperative efforts of the people 



\ involved wei*e identiried as critical in nearly every instance. 



„ I ^Table 6 



Important Factors Affecting Success 



T< a r* f* o 
I dL. LUX 


Number 


Relationship bet^veen Student and 


11 


Counselor 




Cooperation of Students 


13 


Cooperation of Counseloi\s 


21 


Cooperation of Outside Agencies 


17 


Cooperation of Other Sdiool Staff 


11 


Pre -Service Training of Counselors 


8 


Public Relations with Coimiunity 


6 


Parent Sujoport/Involvemcnt 


6 


•'Quality'' of Counselors 


5 


Proper Selection of Clients 


2 


Effective Leadership 


2 


Program-Specific Component (e.g., 


21 


turn on alaTO system before going 
home) 




Other 


4 


Undetermined 


10 



Total 137^ 

^'Jlie 137 factors identified above relate to 
122 programs. Some respondents mentioned 
more than one success factor, while others 
were unable to identify specific factors 
in the success of tJieir programs. 
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FUNDING SOURCES 

In order to ascertain how prograin activities are being funded, we 
asked respondents to identify past and present funding sources for their 
programs. Table 7 shows the distribution of funding sources for the 137 
programs , 

Table 7 

Funding ^Sources for 137 Programs 



Source Number 

Local Sources 79 

Federal Sources 20 

State Sources 13 

County Sources 1 

Mxed Goveramental Levels 20 

Sub-total 133 

Proposed Activities (Not Yet Funded) 4 

Total Programs ' 137 



Our findings show that local sources are the dominant funders of acti- 
vities identified in the sun'^ey; however, we found local funding quite com- 
plex. Funds often flow from various local sources to the schools through 
the school district's central office. Nforeover, some programs operate with 
out the infusion of additional funds but with the services of community 
agencies, private agencies, city governments, and additional support from 
the school district. For exami^le, a police department may supply officers 
to speak to students in schools or provide additional police cars during 
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school opening and closing hours, Snlarics for people working on school 
programs nay be paid by other local governmental agencies, wlvilc office 
space, materials, and equipment may be supplied by the school district. 

Federal agencies were the second largest source of funds. The niost 
frequently cited federal source of funding for activities designed to reduce 
school violence and disruption was HBV (10), The Department of Justice 
(represented by LFAA) was next (6) , and the Department of Labor was cited 
as funding some programs (4), 

State funds ranked third and generally were supplied by state depart- 
ments of education. State departments of justice were mentioned a few times, 
and two respondents indicated that the state legislature provided funds. 
The one county source of program funding was located in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Twenty activities were funded by more than one level of government. 
The pattern most i?requently mentioned involved a combination of federal and 
local funds (10). A federal, state, and local pattern (7) or a state and 
local pattern (3) accounted for the other programs receiving funds from 
multiple sources. 

We also found 15 instances where funding responsibility had shifted 
from one governmental level to another. Twel\^e of these shifts were from 
federal funding to school district funding. Tliougli the RI^S study did not 
attempt to determine the effects on programs of changes in the funding 
source or discover how many programs were discontinued when funding was 
withdrawn, these factors are important to consider in the formulation of 
IJiAA policy. 

64 
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PROGRAM ANAI.YSTS 

All of these programs represent efforts to solve problems of violence 
and disruption in operational school situations. These programs have dif- 
ferent objectives and different strategies are used to meet those objectives. 
In addition, the activities in each program seem to be tailored to the unique 
needs and conditions of a particular scliool situation. 

The literature contains some insights into the nature and meaning of 
these programs, l^iley's study of urban public secondary schools, for ex- 
ample, ^vas designed to investigate the causes of school disinption and to 
identify strategies that appear to be successful in mitigating the worst of 
sucli problems. "'^ He argues that the causes of disriqjtion are found not only 
in schools but also in the wider pattern of social conflict in our society. 
Tlius, violence in society contributes to the problem in schools and vice 
versa. The result is a circular continuum of causes which are so much a part 
of the fabric of American life tliat there is little hope for a simple solu- 
tion. Concluding that school disruption will continue for some time to come 
(at least in urban high schools), he proposes strategies which respond to the 
problem on three different levels: 

1. Qianging and modifying school practices which tend to contribute 
to the problem; 

2. Implementing tactical expedients that seem to soften the most 
disruptive manifestations of unrest; and 

3. Developing longer-range cooling stategies that give promise of 
getting at some of the basic causes of current problems. 

Although our categories are not organized along these dimensions, strat- 
egies related to each of Bailey's levels have been identified. The programs 

Go 
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we have described tend to employ the .first two strategies although some of 
the instruct iojia] programs and counseling service programs involve long- 
range strategies. 

Wenk's concept o£ tlic problem calls for the basic reform or redesign 
of the public school system. He believes that schocls are contributing to 
social decay by failing to assure that all students have an opportunity to 
develop into responsible citizens. To achieve the goal of responsible cit- 
izenship for all, he sets forth a continuum of five distinct strategies for 
school programs: 

© Primary Action . Primary action provides an a priori quality model 
. for education and human services designed to enlmnce the lives of 
students. 

• Prjjnary Prevention . Tliis strategy focuses early on children in need 
without identifying individuals as "delinquency-prone." Help is 
provided in response to needs without specific reference to delin- 
quency prevention even though program priorities may be based on 
knowledge of the relationship between needs and various social con- 
sequences. 

o Prevention . This level of intervention directly addresses individual 
cJiildren who are identified as in danger of becoming members of a 
deviant group. At this stage, individuals or groups are identified 
and "targeted" as they are diagnostically declared delinquency-prone. 

• Treatment or Sanctions . Efforts at this level are directed toward 
the overt manifestations of a degree of maladjustment tliat has become 
sufficiently intolerable to invoke a response from official school or 
conmunity authorities and that may lead to involvement in the crim- 
inal justice system. 

• Rehabilitation and Correction . Tliis strategy is used for the adjudi- 
cated delinquent returned to the community on probation or parole. 

A number of programs located in this study reflect one or more of the- 

strategies outlined by Wenk. The comi>reIiensive and integrated approach to 

the problem wliich is implied by his continuum, liowever, is not evident in 
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I I 

Li . 

any single program or in the entire collection considered as a whole, A 

'r piecemeal approach to the problem may be a basic weakness in existing pro- 

grajiis designed to solve the scliool violence problem, 

l I 

--i Nowlis' work in drug prevention and treatment suggests another way of 

3 

viewing U\o problem. She identifies four types of models ^or drug programs; 
the moral-legal model, the disease or public health model, the psyclio -social 
I j model, and the sociocultural model. She contends that each model represents 

a different point of view regarding the nature of the problem and the kinds 

n 

Li of programs which have some potential for solving the problem. At the risk 

Q of seriously distorting Nowlis* concepts, we translated these models into a 

school violence context: 



~ o ttH^alMx'gai'^^tvfodci- ,-"^!^^ Tnodei— sch^ol~vioTenci3 is"^^^ 

or legalistic terms. The violent act is the central concern in this 
conception and emphasis is placed on controlling incidents of violence 
in schools. Programs based upon this point of view tend to use secu- 
rity measures and law enforcement techniques. The programs classified 
in our survey as security systems tend to exenplify this point of 
view, 

e Disease or Piib ] ic Health ^fodel , In this model, school violence is 
viewed an preventive health terms. Here, the violent act is also the 
central concern. Students are viewed as more or less susceptible to 
violent beliavior and attempts are made to 'Vaccinate'' them by measures 
such as prevent ion- oriented education programs. Our curricular and 
instructional programs category contains some examples of this kind of 
program approach, 

• Psycho-Social Model , School violence is viewed mainly in psychologi- 
cal tenns in this model. The student is the central focus in this 
model and tlie enphasis is on treatin g the underlying psycho-social 
causes of violent beliavior. Efforts are made to help students who 
exhibit violent behavior to understand the function and meaning of 
their behavior and to develop techniques for correcting it. Tlie pro- 
gr<ims in our coiuiseling services category typify this approach, 

• Sociocultural Nbdel , Here, school violence is viewed within a larger 
sociocultural context. Tlie student in relation to his sociocultural 
context is the central concern and the empliasis is on modifying the 
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environment to reduce violent behavior. School programs are designal 
to improve the sociocultural context by major adjustments to the 
physical surroiuidings, the curricular structure, and the scheduling 
or grouping of students. This approach is best excni]oldf ial by the- 
programs in our. organizational modifications category altliough a few 
programs in each of the other three categories also reflect this 
orientation. 

Other examples of structures for cataloging problems (or programs to 
solve problems) were found in studies conducted by Westinghouse Electric * 
Company, Schafer and Polk, and Brodsky and Knudten.^ 

Still another approacli to understanding the nature of the problem and 
the kinds of programs designed to solve the problem was generated in the 
present study. Our view focuses* on the interrelated nature of the problems 
of violence and disruption in schools. This point of view was expressed fre- 
quently by educators who described their programs in the telephone survey 
. and in the working conferences. Figure 1 indicates the wide range of school 
and nonschool factors which cuucators believe contribute to the problem. 



School Factors 


Non-School Factors 


Building Size 
Class Size 

Dreariness of School Building 

bducators Unwilling to Acknowledge Problems 

Expectations of the Schools 

Failure of Administrators to Report Crimes 

Forced Attendance • 

Ignorance of Due Process 

Lack of an Alternative to Suspension 

Lack of Due Process 

Lack of Parent- Educator Unity 

Lack of Professional Ifnity 

Lack of Sufficient Comnitnient to Problem 

Lack of Teacher-Student Relations 

School Response to Problem 

Staff Ifostility, Aggressiveness 

Staff Inadequacy 

KTiole Curriculimi 


Attitude --Nothing Can Be Done 
Boy-Girl Triangles 
Conmunity Response to Problem 
Family Feuds 

Ineffective Juvenile Justice System 

I^ck of Community Awareness 

Lack of Coordination of Community Services 

Lack of Ntulti-Cultural lenders tanding 

Lack of Parental Interest 

News Media Cause Problems 

Parents, Community Workers Confront Teachers 

Police Handling of Students 



Figure 1. Educators' Perceptions of Factors Contributing to the Problem of School 
Violence antl Disruption 
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Practically all of the respondents sugj^cstcd that two or more oF the 
factors detailed in l'ij>urc 1 contribute to the problem in any given situa- 
tion, lliis interrelatedness is also reflected in tlie statements of educa- 
tors at tlie working conferences : 

"Everything stems from drugs." 

"Hie curriculum as it is now is inadequate and a recognized cause of 
student apathy, unrest, disruption, and-^in many instances--rebellion and 
violence." 

"Vandalism contributed toward further violent acts." 

"Fear of violence may precipitate other problems and disruptions of 
the educational process." 

In an effort to describe the interrelated nature of the problem, we 

developed a composite view of a school with serious problems of violence 

ajid disruption (Figure 2). This comi^osite presents the view that school 

violence represents specific patterns of behavior which affect each other 

and exacerbate the problem. To be more specific, Figure 2 indicates three 

major kinds of factors in an overall pattern of scliool violence: 

© School factors including school staff, -the curriculum, procedures 
for hew staff and students interact (referred to as the behavior 
code), and physical facilities. 

• Student factors encompassing the full range of needs, interests, 
behavior, and attitudes of youth attending school. 

• Neighborhood factors defined as the environment from which the 
students come and whose influences affect the ways students relate 
with each other, the school staff, and the physical facilities. 

As members of the neighborliood, parents and other relatives are 
considered powerful influences as are so-callM outsiders or in^ 
truders who do violence to students, staff, and school property. 
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The arrows in Figure 2 suggest some \vays that violent patterns of 
behavior can set off a chain reaction in schools. For example: 

• Parents -School Staff: On the one side, we heard of parents attack- 
ing teachers verbally and at times physically; of parents suing 
school superintendents, principals, and teachers. On the other 
side, we heard that teachers and principals rarely call pareaits 

■With good news --more often news arrives at the home after a serious 
misdeed. 

• School Staff -Students: We heard of students attacking teachers and 
administrators verbally and physically; of school staff having per- 
sonal property stolen or dajiiaged; of classrooms being vandalized. 
In contrast, we heard of teachers giving up--just putting in time, 
but not teaching; of teachers verbally attacking students --alone 
and in front of their peers; of frequent threats of suspension or 
expulsion; of students receiving physical punisliment. 

• Students -Facility: We heard of students stealing school property, 
starting fires, disfiguring buildings, destroying classrooms. In 
contrast, we heard of run-down buildings and buildings like prisons 
or fortresses. 

• Student-Student: We heard of student fights, knifings, and murders; 
of extortion rings; of students destroying school work or personal 
property; of students using and selling drugs. 

• Curriculum-Behavior Code: We heard of rigid curricula which did 
not fit student needs, interests, or goals; of arbitrary behavior 
codes randomly enforced; of students becoming trapped in continuing 
cycles of failure. 

• Family- Students: We heard of families that reinforce or even sup- 
port the use of drugs; of families reinforcing the use of violence; 
of families deprecating the school experience. 

• Neigliborhood- Students: We heard of neighborhoods structured into 
gang turfs and of gang fights spilling over into the schools; of 
neighborhoods involved in racial or class conflicts where those 
conflicts spill over into the schools. 

This composite dramatizes the dynamic interrelationship of various 

violent and disruptive patterns of beliavior currently found in some schools. 

If expanded and developed, it may also provide a reference which could help 

school staff pinpoint the nature of the problpm in their particular school. 
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Tfic same structure can he used to describe the kinds of program solu- 
tions whicli are currently underway to reduce tlie problem of school violence 
and disruption. Figure 3 shows the major activities which schools are using 
to break the patterns of beliavior described in Figure 2. For exanq^le: 

• To break the pattern of conflict between parents and school staff, 
we heard of administrators being selected for their community 
relations skills; of teachers and administrators returning to live 
in tlie neighborhood; of schools offering prograins which met parent 
needs and interests; of parents being involved in the governance 
of the schools; and of parents working in the schools as monitors, 
aides, substitute teachers. 

• To break the pattern of conflict between school staff and students, 
we heard of teachers being selected because they Icnow and are 
committed to help and teach that school's students; of teachers 
receiving training to increase their knowledge and understanding 
of students and to improve their skill in planning lessons, making 
clear their objectives and standards, and providing alternative 
instructional means for achieving those objectives; of the curri- 
culum being modified so that alternative programs are offered and 
multiple measures of success are used; of the behavior code being 
redeveloped on a regular basis with student input; and of students 
helping school staff to enforce the behavior code. 

© To break the pattern of conflict among students, we heard of scliools 
developing programs to help slTidents acquire personal management 
skills, clarify their values, learn ways of resolving conflicts 
without resorting to violence, and inprove their interpersonal skills. 

o To break patterns of conflict among parents, students, and school 
staff, we heard of broadened counseling services for the family as 
a whole and for family and school staff members together. 

• To protect school facilities, we heard of eflorts to increase com- 
mujiity use of the building; of conmunity activities to improve the 
building; of security measures taken to reduce the numl:)er of entry 
points and to detect unwanted entries; and of increased school -police 
cooperation. 

• Finally, we heard of schools participating mre actively with other 
comn^unity agencies to increase community awareness that the schools 
exist for commimity purposes. 
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Results of Analysis * * 

From these studies several ijiiportant ideas can be derived. First, it 
seeins that violent and disruptive bcliavior varies in many ^^fays--by individ- 
ual, time, and place. Since the underlying causes of such behavior are not 
clear, no single or simple solution of the problem exists. An effective 
strategy seems to require a problem- solving approach wliich includes an anal 
ysis of a specific situation, the specification of desired changes, and the 
selection of appropriate activities to solve the problem. 

Second, no siirple relationships between cause and effect have been 
identified. Violent behavior is influenced by many environmental factors 
in the school, the neighborhood, and the society at large. Prevention and 
intervention programs should mobilize and use all available resources since 
no single group can provide a workable solution to the problem. 

Third, violent beliavior occurs within a specific social and cultural 
context. .5 iiy program designed to control, prevent, or treat the problem of 
school violence should include consideration of the effects of violent be- 
havior on the learning climate in the school and on the rights of students, 
teachers, and parents who may be victimized. 

Fourtli, violent and disruptive behavior is interactive and may set off 
a cliain reaction in schools. Thus, one violent action may lead to another 
and result in a vicious cycle. Similarly, programs designed to combat vio- 
lence in scliools by breaking existing patterns of behavior may have wide- 
spread effects on other problans being experienced in the schools. 
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suM^i\RY A\Ti I^^MJ^ATrnNS 

In this chapter, v/e have discussed the scope of existing programs to- 
gether with perceptions of their effectiveness and their sources of funding. 
We also related the programs identified to various models found in the lit- 
erature and to an RJJS comi-^osite view of a school ex^oeriencing violence and 
dj.srui)tion. 

InforiTiation on prograjus designed to reduce school violence and disrup- 
tion u'as mainly gathered in a telephone survey. We found: 

• Promising practices do exist in all areas of the country and in 
all t>'pes of school districts. 

o A review of over 130 programs indicates that: 

- Each individual program is tailored to tlie unique needs and 
conditions of the local school situation. 

- As proposed solutions, these programs seem to reflect many dif- 
ferent approaches, e.g., secui^ity systems, counseling services, 
curricular/ instructional programs, and organizational modifica- 
tions . 

- A]tl)Ough little hard evidence is available, many programs seem 
•.^ to be effectively reducing problems of violence and disruption 

in schools. 

- One of the major factors contributing to program success appears 
to be close cooperation among school personnel, people from out- 
side community agencies, students, parents, and members of the 
community at large. 

Tliese findings have four overall implications for a federal assistance 

program. First, since promising practices do exist and experienced people 

are available, a federal assistance program should provide meclianisms which 

can be used to: 

« Identify promising practices and knowledgeable people in the field 
• Disseminate information about effective programs 
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Second, recognizing that the problem of violence will vary from school 
to school, a federal assistance prograjii should.be designed to suj^port the 
full range of approaches which might be adapted to meet tlie situation found 
in a specific school. 

Third, since ai)proaches to the problem of school violence and disrup- 
tion must be carefully tailored to each local situation, a federal assistance 
program should pro\dde help to school personnel in their efforts to define 
their specific problems and adapt existing approaches to their situation. 

Fourth, a federal assistance program should enphasize the need for wide- 
spread community involvement in planning and implementing local programs 
since in most schools an effective long-term solution to the problem seems 
to require broad-based cooperation from the entire community. Indeed, co- 
operation of this tynpe might be established as a basic requirement for all 
programs to be funded. 
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NEEDS rOR ASSISTANCE 



One o£ the major purposes o£ this study was to identify tlie needs o£ 

schools for assistance in reducing problems of violence and disruption. Tliis 

overall puipose was further defined in teriiis of three specific questions: 

© Do educators believe schools need more knowledge and skills or 
additional resources to reduce problems of violence? 

• Do educators feel better able to resolve some kinds of problems 
tlian otliers? 

• Wliat kinds of LEAA assistance do schools want to help them cope 
with their problems? 

TFiis chapter presents our findings with reference to each of the fore- 
going questions. For each question, we describe the data sources, present 
the available data, and discuss the implications of our findings. 
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NHED FOR KNOhlRDGE AND SKILLS OR RESOURCES 

Any significant effort to reduce the problem of violence in our schools 
rcciuires knowledge and skills as well as resources. Educators should have 
some working knowledge of ways to reduce or eliminate problems ajid the 
skills to adapt this knowledge to the unique patterns of violence and disrup- 
tion in a specific school. Furtheimore, they might need resources for staff, 
materials, or ecjuipment to support their efforts to prevent and control inci- 
dents of violence and disruption in their schools. 

The purpose of this analysis was to determine the extent to which edu- 
cators believe schools i^i general already have the necessary knowledge and 
skills as well as the resources needed. A problem in one or more of these 
arais would provide an indication of the kinds of assistance needed to 
strengthen the capabilities of schools. 

The three working conferences described previously provided the primary 
data source for this analysis. These groui^s involved knowledgeable people 
in the field (including educators, security persoraiel, and students) who have 
direct experience with problems of school violence. This group was consider- 
ed an excellent source of information about the capabilities and needs of 
schools . 

Fifteen different groups, each including five to nine participants , were 
first asked to identify five priority problems in the area of violence. Each 
group was then asked to provide a judgment about the extent to which schools 
have: (1) the kiaowledge and skills to solve the group's five priority prob- 
lems and (2) tlie resources needed to solve those problems. 
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Knowledge and Skills 

Table 1 presents the conference participants' assessments of available 
knowledge and skills to solve their priority problems. Knowledge was defined 
to conference participants as having information on possible solutions, and 
skills was defined as the ability to identify problems as well as to select 
and implement approaches designed to effectively reduce those problems. The 
chart shows some dramatic differences of opinion across the fifteen groups. 



Table 1 

Group Judgments About the Availability of Knowledge and Skills 
to Solve Priority Problems Identified by that Group 









Problem 






Average 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Rating 


1 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0.4 


2 




0 


1 


1 




0.8 


3 




0 


1 


1 


0 


0.6 


4 




1 


0 


0 


1 


0.6 


5 




1 


2 


1 


2 


1.4 


6 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1.0 


7 




2 


2 


1 


2 


1.8 


8 




1 


2 


1 




1.3 


9 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0.6 


10 




1 


1 


1 


2 


1.2 


11 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0.2 


12 




1 


0 






0.7 


13 




0 


0 


"T 


1 


1.0 


14 


0 


0 


2 


1 




0.8 


15 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2.0 



Average rating for ail groups » 0.8 



Code for Derivfiid Group Consensus Scoring Systei 

0 - No Knowlodfe aiid Skills Avmilable At Icnst 3 out of 4 individuals in a group indicated that 

Knowledge and SIdlls arc not generally available. 

1 - Sowc Knowledge and Skills Available Participant judpnents were about evenly split. 

2 « Knowledge and Skills Available *- -At least 3 out of 4 individuals in a group indicated that 

Knowledge and Skills arc generally available. 

Note: A daih (-) wtaans the fmp did iwt list as mny as four (or five) priority problems. 



The avcrago ratings indicate that some groups apparently feel most 
schools possess virtually none o£ the knowledge and skills needed to solv^e 
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the priority problems which they defined (e.g., Groups 1 and 11), Other 
groups seem to feel that most schools do liave the knowledge and skills needed 
to solve their priority problems (e.g., Groups 7 and 15). This diversity 
represents real differences of opinion since all 15 groups tended to identify 
and rate tho sajnc problems. In short, these groups exi:)ressed a wide range of 
opijiions on the extent to which schools have the l-cnowlcdge and skills needed 
to solve their major problems. 

A similar pattern of diversity was also found within most of these 
groups altliough this is not indicated in the table. Average ratings were 
calculated for eacli grou]) in order to identify the overall consensus of opin- 
ion within tliat group. These average ratings, however, conceal wide differ- 
ences of opinion ajnong the members of many of these groups. 

The average rating for all groups combined is 0.8 which suggests that 
schools in general have some knowledge of alternatives and some of the skills 
needed to adapt programs to their problems of violence and disruption. This 
average my be an overestiinate of the true situation, however, since many 

knowledgeable conference participants indicated- that their estimates of the 
level of knowledge and skills generally available in schools actmlly re- 
flect tlieir own experience and consequently may be too higlu 

In light of the wide range of opinion on this issue, our conclusion is 
tliat although some schools apparently have the knov:]alge and skills needed to 
resolve their problems most scliools need a lot of help. To be more specific, 
many scliools do not have information on possible solutions to their problems 
or tlie skills^ needed to Identify their problem or to select and implement 
appropriate solutions. This conclusion suggests that each school staff should 
be considered separately in terms of the kinds of assistance it requires. 
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Resources 

Table 2 provides data on the conference participants' judgments about 
the availability of needed resources. Resources were defined to the confer- 
ence participants as sufficient staff, facilities, equipment, and materials 
to plan and inpjement specific programs. This definition implies but does 
not directly mention financial assistance (to acquire staff, facilities, 
equipment, and materials) in order to guard against possible respondent bias 
toward self-serving requests for more money. 



Table 2 

Group Judgments About the Availability of Resources 
to Solve Priority Problems Identified by that Group 



ProMan Average 



Group 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Rating 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0.6 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 




0.3 


3 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0.2 


4 


0 


0 




2 


0 


0.6 


5 


0 


0 




1 


1 


0.6 


6 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0.4 


7 


1 


0 




1 


1 


0.8 


8 


1 


2 




1 




1.3 


9 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0.6 


10 


1 


0 




0 


1 


0.6 


11 


0 


1 




1 


1 


0.8 


12 


1 


0 








0.7 


13 


1 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


0.2 


14 


1 


0 


1 


2 ^ 




1.0 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 



Average rating for all groiqjs » 0.6 



Code for iWived Gnny Consensus Scoring Systw 

0 • No Resources Avmiiable- At least 3 out of 4 individiMls in a pxjup inlicatad thit 

ReMxnces are not gencraUy available. 

1 » So« Resources Available Participant judgaents were about evenly split. 

2 - Resources Available - At least 3 out of 4 individimls in a gTtM> indicated Ximt 

Resources are generally available. 

Note: A dash (-) Beans the group did not list as mury as four (or five) priority proMw. 



lliese data show fairly consistent agreement across the various groups 
thit schools do not have the resources needed to deal with problems of 
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violence. Tliis same consensus was also found within these groups since 
group members generally tended to agree on the lack of available resources. 

ITie average rating for all groiq^s is 0.6 which suggests a need for n)ore 
resources to handle the problems of school violence. Our conclusion, based 
on these data and the judgments of the facilitators and leaders of the 15 
groups, is that most participants honestly feel that the limited resources 
currently available are just not sufficient to cope with the scope and com- 
plexity of the problem. 
Needs in Relation to Specific Problems 

The purpose of this analysis was to examine whether scliools feel better 
prepared to deal with some problems than others. Conference participants 
were asked to provide gtoup judgments about the extent to which schools have 
the knowledge and skills or the resources to solve the problems of violence 
given priority by each of the 15 groups. 

Knowledge and Skills . Table 3 provides detailed information on group 
judgments of tlie availability of knowledge and skills for specific problems, 
lliese data suggest that educators do feel better prepared to handle some 
types of problems than others. 

Tible 3 

nxbeT of Groups Indicatirg the AvaUability of 
KnoMledfie and SkiHs to Solve Specific Froblons* 





Group Judfpnen 


t 


YOunbcr of Groups 




Available 


Sanew}at 
Available 


Not 

Available 


Identifying 
This Priority 


Vfti^Usn 


3 


5 


2 


10 


Personal Assault 


3 


4 


2 


9 


Gangs, IntcTgrcup 
Clashes 


0 


5 


•4 


9 


Fear of Violence 


0 


6 


2 


8 


Intruders 


6 


1 


0 


7 


Drugs 


0 


4 


1 


S 


Waapons 


1 


1 


2 


4 
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On the one liand, the groups tended to agree that, while schools do 
have the taiowledgc and skills heeded to cope witli the problem of intruders, 
schools do not have the knowledge and skills needed to combat such problems 
as gangs and intergroup clashes, fear of violence, and drugs. The first two 
problems were given priority by 9 and 8 of the groups respectively, while 
drugs were identified as a priority problem by only 5 groups. The groups 
did not sean to agree on the extent to which schools have the knowledge and 
skills needed to handle the problems of personal assault, vandalism, and 
weapons . 

Resources > Table 4 provides a detailed breakdown of group opinions 
on the resources needed to solve specific problems. As might be expected 
from tiie data reported above, conference participants did not feel sufficient 
resources were available for any of the seven major problems listed in the 
chart. The strongest need for help was expressed witl^ reference to gang 
problems, assault, vandalism, and fear of violencc--all problems which were 
identified as priorities by over half of the 15 groups. 



Tible 4 

^^lnbe^ of Groins Indicating the Availability 
of Resources to Solve Specific Problems* 





Group Jtirtpiwnt 


Kunbcr of Groups 




Available 


Somewhat 
Available 


Not 

A>'ailable 


Identifying 
This Priority 


Vandal isn 


0 


5 


5 


10 


Personal Assault 


0 


4 


5 


9 


Gajv;s, Intergroup 
Cla>;hcs 


0 


2 


7 


9 


Fear of Violence 


0 


3 


5 


8 


Intnidsrs 


0 


4 


3 


7 


Dn«s 


0 


3 


2 


5 


Kcapons 


0 


3 


1 


4 



* n • 15 Knxips 
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NEH D \m LVM ASSISTANCE 

'ITic results rcix)rtcd jji the preceding sections suggest that schools 
have a definite need for additional resources aS^ well as more knowledge and 
skills to reduce the problems of school violence* Given this situation, 
what kinds of LFM assistance do schools want to help them cope with these 
problems? This question provides the focus for this section. , » 

At the outset, RBS staff developed a frame of reference for use in 
collecting and analyzing data on the need for LEAA assistance. In general, 
a federal funding agency might provide three t)'pes of assistance to schools: 
(1) provide direct financial aid, (2) fund techiical assistance to schools, 
(3) contract for research and development efforts. Since a number of spe- 
cific kinds of programs might be funded under each of these categories, 
these three kinds of assistance provided a framework for our efforts to 
gather infonnation about school needs- 

Tv\0 different sets of data were analyzed to obtain the views of knowl- 
edgeable people about the kinds of LEAA assistance needed. First, the ques- 
tionnaire data collected in an earlier LEAA study were reanalyzed by RBS to 
identify the financial and technical assistance roles suggested for LEAA by 
respondents in 180 different cities throughout the United States. ''^ Second, 
each of the 15 groups in tlie three working conferences was asked to suggest 
t>^^es of assistance LEAA might provide to help district personnel reduce 
their problems of school violence and disioiption. Our analyses of these two 
sets of data are rejx)rted separately. 
Questionniii^o Sm^^ey 

A questionnaire survey focusing on delinquency prevention programs in 
schools was conducted in 1972 as part oT a larger study funded by Ll-AA. The 



results o£ this survey- -since it addressed school needs for LEAA assistance 
in reducing scJiool delinquency problems --were viewed as an important data 
source for RBS efforts to study ways LEAA might take the initiative in re- 
ducing the problem of school violence. Delinquency and violence are closely 
related problems which often involve tlie same students and similar kinds of 
violent and disruptive behavior. Fortunately, the data obtained in the ear- 
lier study were available for rearialysis within the framework of this study. ^ 

In the 1972 study, a questionnaire was mailed to 390 sxiperintendents of 
local boards of education to request their replies to seven questions dealing 
with the scope of their activity in delinquency prevention. The focus of 
this ajiialysis is Question 3, 'Ttfhat can LEAA do to enhance delinquency preven- 
tion and/or reentry activities within school systems?" 

Table 5 shows the composition of the sample, the number of responses to 
the overall questionnaire, and the number of responses to Question 3. The 
table shows that about 42 percent of the school districts responded to the 
questionnaire and about 67 percent of those respondents answered Question 3. 
In otlier words, only 34 percent of the 390 superintendents sampled provided 
any suggestions on ways LEAA might enhance delinquency prevention and/or 
reentry programs. 



Table S 

Response of Sainpled School Districts 
by Size of Population Served 



Fopulation 
Size 


Number 
Queried 


Number of Responses 
to Questionnaire 


Number of Responses 
to Question 3 


250,000 ♦ 


50 


27 


22 


100,000 < 249.999 


90 


49 


34 


50,000 - 99,999 


90 


33 


2S 


2S,000 - 49,999 


110 


44 


30 


20,000 - 24,999 


50 


22 


16 


Totals 


390 


180 


127 



Source; S. L. Brodsky and R. D. Knudt«n. St rategies for Delinquency 
Prevention in the Schools. University of Alii!>ama7 1973. 
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Table 6 presents suggestions regarding the kinds of programs LFAA should 
provide by size of the respondents' school districts. These data were not 
presented in the original report; rather, they represent our analysis of the 
raw data responses. Only suggestions mentioned by three or more respondents 
were included iri the table. These suggestions on the kinds of progi^ams LEAA 
should provide are grouped into four major categories- -three of wliicli corre- 
six)nd to the three major types of LEAA assistance discussed earlier in this 
section, A fourth category was added to include general suggestions. 



Tabic 6 

Rcsi>ondents* Suggestions About Progranis LU\A Should Provide 



Respondents * Suggcs t ions 




Population Served by Ucsix)ndcnts 
(in thousands) 






250^ 


100-250 




25-50 


20-25 1 


otal 


General Suggestions to LEAA 














Interagency Coojieration 


8 


6 


6 


10 


3 


33 


Prevention Progranis 


8 


6 


6 


10 


2 


32 


Information about ITM (its goals, 
priorities, what it will fund) 


3 


6 


5 


4 


5 


23 


Technical Assistance 














Information about promising 
practices 


4 


6 


7 


10 


2 


29 


+/orkshops/training for teachers, 
administrators ^ * , ^. . 

Tec)inical nssit^tar^Vc/ c ons ul t a t i on 


5 
2 


2 


3 

1 


7 

5 


1 

2 


18 

13 


Financial Assistruice 














Continue ^xistinEj pxograjiis and 
begin new program 


9 


17 


5 


8 


1 


40 


CoLinseling/guidance/probation 
programs 


4 


5 


3 


5 


2 


19 


Conmunity involvement programs 


2 


7 


4 


4 


1 


18 


Reentry/rehabi I i tali on programs 


5 


2 


1 


5 


2 




Rnploymcnt, work-study, vocational 
€\lix:ation program*; 




5 


2 


3 


3 


13 


Ojt of school centers /programs 


2 


1 


3 


2 


4 


12 


Planning and proposal preparation 


3 






1 


1 


5 


Recreation . 




1 


1 




1 


3 


Tquipment 




2 




1 




3 


Information to public about 
extent of problem 








3 




3 


Qjtside speakers, law cn f orccrrient 
speakers 




1 


1 




1 


3 



Research ani! fVvcIopnent 

Study of problem/conduct research 2 2 - 3 . 7 



Source: RIJS analysis of raw data rcs{)onses found in R. D. Knudten. tata 
tosc; Delinqu e ncy Prevention and the Schools . 
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iJ 1*he first categoiy contains responses which do not directly answer the 

r-j question but: rather provide general suggestions to LFM. Interagency co- 

operation reflects the feeling in a large nimi})er of scliool districts (33) 
tliat schools, law enforcement agencies, juvenile justice agencies, referral 
agencies, funding sources, and commLinity groups should cooperate in tiying 
Lj solve tlie problem. Prevention programs seems to be a general suggestion 

-j by many school districts (32). llie word "prevention" was mentioned in the 

title of the study, however, and this may be one reason for the popularity of 
I this recommendation. In addition, a number of respondents (23) asked for 

more infomation about LEAA, its programs, funding policies, objectives, etc., 
I in order to help them suggest funding activities for LFAA. 

The second category, technical assistance, includes requests for ser- 
vices to schools. A substantial number of respondents apparently felt tliey 
needed teclinical assistance programs. Thus, 29 respondents suggested that 
LEAA provide information about promising practices, 18 recommended workshops/ 
training for teachers and administrators, and 13 suggested that LEAA provide 
tedinical assistance/consultation. Moreover, teclinical support to schools 
was suggested by respondents from school districts of all sizes. In short, * 
the data indicate strong interest on the part of respondents in teclinical 
support for their delinquency prevention efforts. 

The tliird category, financial assistance, includes recommendations which 
involve the direct funding of school programs . A large number of respondents 
(40) recommended general financial assistance to continue existing programs 
and begin new programs. This general recommendation was stated more specifi- 
cally by otiier respondents who suggested that LFAA fund specific kinds of 
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programs, e.g., counsel ing/gui dance/probation programs (19), community in- 
volvement programs (18), reentry/reh-ibilitation programs (15), etc. Rela- 
tively few respondents suggested tliat funds be provided for non-program- 
related activities (e.g., planning and proposal preparation (5), equipment 
(3), etc.). In sum, the recommendations in this categoiy showed a clear in- 
terest on the part of the respondents sanpled (regardless of school district 
size) in direct financial assistance- -mainly to develop a variety of delin- 
quency programs in schools and continue existing programs. 

Hie fourtli category, research and development; involves funds for out- 
side agencies to study the problem or develop comprehensive solutions. Ac- 
tivities of this type tend to be conducted by agencies outside the schools 
(e.g., R^J) agencies). Only seven respondents reconimended the only activity 
included in this categoiy- -the suggestion that LVAA support a study of and 
research on tJie problem. Ihe small number of recommendations in this cat- 
egoiy suggests that respondents were more interested in direct financial as- 
sistance or immediate teclmical support than in long-range Rf,D efforts whicli 
are largely iaidependcnt of the schools. 
Working Conferences 

'Die participants in the three working conferences were also asked to 
suggest roles LVAA might play in helping school districts. In contrast to 
the earlier LVAA study, these data are based on gi^oup discussions rather 
than questionnaire responses, focused on violence and disruj^tion rather than 
delinquency, and were collected in 1975 as opposed to 1972. Furthermore, 
the working conference participants were provided a resource list to use in 
discussing roles LCAA miglit play rather than asked to resiX)nd to an open- 
ended question. ' 
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Tlie instx^uctions provided for this discussion activity were: 

As a group, you liave identified in the last exercise where 
you tliink school districts in general lack the knowledge and 
skills and resources to solve the problems of disruption. Tn 
this exercise, identify, as a group, the kinds of roles LEAA 
could play to help school districts solve the problems of dis- 
ruption and why you support each role. Tlie group can use the 
list on the following page as a resource. 

The resource list (Figure 1) presented a number of examples of federal 
fuJiding alternatives for each group to use as a focus for their discussions 
and suggestions. 



Exainples of Federal Funding Alternatives 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Provide telephone and/or return 5. 
mail seivice to educators about 
alternative ways to cope with 
specific problems. 6. 

Publish panphlets for special 
audiences, e.g., security direc- 
tors, teachers, principals. 7. 

Provide training on a regional 
basis to schools, law enforcement, 
and otlier appropriate audiences 
on effective progranis. 

Provide as. istance of qualified 8. 
practitioners to help local staff 
to plan, adapt, and imi^lement 
appropriate programs. 



Provide funds for school dis- 
trict to plan programs. 

Provide funds to start pro- 
grams , e.g., equ ipmen t , 
inaterials, staff training. 

Provide funds to support 
first-year and/or second-year 
exjoenditures other than 
start-up funds, e.g., staff 
salaries, facilities, 
niaintenance. 

Provide funds for school 
district to continue 
effective progranis. 



9. Evaluate currently operating programs to identify 
effective practices and programs. 

10. Provide funds to R^D agencies for development of 
new programs in collaboration with cooperating 
school systems. 



Figure 1. Resource List Used in R]IS Working Conferences 
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Ta})!c 7 indicates the tyj*)c.s of strategics conference participants 
inchujcd in their group rccornmenJations to LFAA on federal assistance pro- 
grams. 

Table 7 

Groiip Recommendations for Federal Assistajice Strategics 




Group 1 
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l^articipants expressed support for some service strategies on the part 
of the federal government. They exj^ressed a strong preference for strategies 
which involve actual personal contact with qualified practitioners and spe- 
cialists (e.g., training and teclinical assistance), ^tost participants 
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indicated that additional printed material (pamphlets, newsletters, etc.) 
would not be licipful. 

J^articipants also reconnionded that a federal assistance program provide 
funds directly to schools. Rinds for school -initiated efforts and start- 
up funds uere tho strategics most coinmohly recommended for such direct fund- 
ing to scliools. 

Considerable disagreement was expressed on the value of a federal pro- 
gram to provide continuation funding for current programs. Some conference 
participants argued that the schools require substantial funds if their ef- 
forts are to be successful, cUid tliat without continuation funds schools 
would be unable to undertake any significant efforts to reduce school vio- 
lence. Other participajits felt that their experience with the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act- -which resulted in the cancellation of many prom- 
ising local activities when federal funding ended after three years- -was suf- 
ficient reason to avoid this strategy. A few coiiference participants recom- 
mended tliat UlAA sui^port a few programs on a continuing basis to demonstrate 
particularly promising practices. 

T]ie identification and evaluation of promising practices was a highly 
rated federal assistance strategy—provided that the information collected 
is used in conjunction with other strategies. Research and development ef- 
forts were not considered an effective approach to reducing school violence 
and disruption, possibly due to the fact that few educators liad seen any re- 
sults from such efforts. As experts in their field, they seemed to believe 
that sufficient knowledge and skills are available to initiate a national 
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effort without waiting for the long-delayed results achieved through an 
Rf}I) approacli. 

Overall, conference participants recoimiended approaches starting witli 
the identification and evaluation of promising prograjiis more frequently 
than any other alternative. Typically, this suggested starting point was 
followed by training, technical assistance, or a combination of the two. 
Tliis suggests that conference participants believe schools are most inter- 
ested in (1) obtaining information on effective programs and (2) training 
and teclinical assistance to inplement one or more of the programs selected. 

The technical support services recommended were often followed by sug- 
gestions tliat LEAA fund plannijig grants, start-up costs, or both. These 
funding alternatives involve direct financial assistance to schools and 
support our findings on the inadequacy of current funding levels for initi- 
ating new school programs. Conference participants appeared to consider 
direct fijiancial assistance as jjni^ortant as technical support but seemed 
to believe that technical support activities represent the point of depar- 
ture for a more comprehensive funding program which eventually leads to 
direct financial assistance. 

The findings from the working conferences were similar in many respects 
to the results of tlie questionnaire survey. Conference participants and 
quest ionnii ire respondents agreed on the need for fin/incial assistance pro- 
grams and technical support programs and identified similar priorities in 
eacli ixrca. This level of agreement is noteworthy in view of the differences 
in the timing, teclmique, and focus of these t\sX) studies. 
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SU^MARY AND IMP] J CATIONS 

In this chapter, wc have discussed our analyses of two sets of data-- 
the responses to a questionnaire survey conducted in 1972 and discussions, 
during three working conferences which took place in 1975--to determine 
what kinds of assistance educators believe LEAA might provide. We found: 

• Educators believe that: 

Sdaools do not have sufficient information on programs 
which have been effective in reducing school violence. 

- Schools do not have the skills needed to identify their 
problems or to select aaid implement an approach designed 
to effectively reduce those problems. 

- Sdaools do not have adequate resources (in terms of staff, 
facilities, equipment, or materials) to plan and implement 
promising programs. 

• Educators believe tliat LEAA could provide assistance by: 

- Providing various teclinical services: evaluating existing 
programs to identify those most effective; providing tech- 
nical assistance to he3p schools plan, adapt, and imple- 
ment appropriate prograjiis; and providing training on effec- 
tive approadies to tlie problem of sdiool violence. 

- Providing funds to scliools to enable local staff to: plan 
programs; initiate programs; iaixd cover the operating costs 
of specific programs (less support was found for the use of 
federal funds for operating prograins than for planning and 
initiating costs). 

• Educators do not advocate IFAA support for the development of 
new prograjns tlarough R^D. 

'Hiese findings inply that a federal assistance program should provide 

both technical service and direct assistance to individual schools. 
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RnVTBV OF Pl{l)];i^L ASSTST/INO-: PROQ^IS 

This chapter presents the results of a review of selected federal as- 
sistance programs, lliere were two basic objectives for this review: CI) to 
identify in existing federal assistance programs any strategies whicli might 
suggest teclmiques hVAA could ejrr[iloy in a program to reduce school violence 
and (2) to provide LEAA with evidence that the experience of the U,S. Office 
of Education should be drawn upon as LEAA determines what kind of a program 
should be initiated and implemented. 

In this review, six programs administered by .the U.S. Office of Fduca- 
tion were examined in detail. These* prognmi5. VerGrselected because they had 
a problem or improvement focus and because ^tlief 'fc^a'ure^ some of the kinds 
of assistance requested by participants at the worlcing conferences and de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter. In addition, all of these programs were 
modestly funded--that is, under $30 million. Figure 1 shows the relevant 
cJiaracteristics of tJie six programs reviewed. 

The information for this review was basically from two sources; 
(1) Office of Education program descriptions and (2) federal progrc'im staff 
who had time to talk to our staff. Preliminary discussions with federal 
staff convinced us that; 

• Federal programs are constantly changing- -the goals, ways pf 
using funds, and administrative procedures appear to change 
annually, 

• Federal programs do not keep management histories which de- 
scribe these changes and the reasons they were made, 

• Evaluations of federal programs and of the effectiveness of the 
strategics used are few in number; and the ones that are avail- 
able have limited value because the federal programs being eval- 
uated chcmged even during the course of tlie evaluation and be- 
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cause the plienomcna involved are exceed injjly complex --the out- 
comes of sclioolin^^ the relat ionsliip of scliool practice to those 
oiUcomes, and the effects of various state and school district 
structures on tlie way tlic federal intent is reflected in the 
practices of specific scliools. 
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problem focus 
ijj!provcjnent focus 
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Figure 1. Relevant Characteristics o£ Six Federal Assistance Programs 



Now we will consider eagli^progran) in terms of its purpose, how it is 
structured, how its funds are used, and any evaluation findings availahle. 
Tliis review will then be followed by a discussion of some issues faced by 
the designers of federal assistance programs and the approaches used in 
the six prograjiis reviewed. 
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RIQIT TO READ 

The Right to Read progrrmi is an ex^unple of a national effort to deal 
with a fundamental educational problem. Launched in 1970 as ^ui attempt by 
the Coriinissioner of Education to create a national educational priority for 
reading, the program set as its goal tJie eradication of illiteracy by 1980. 
Initially, the program autliorization called for annual funding to reach 
the $400 million level by 1974. Congress has consistently fvinded the pro- 
grajn at $12 million per year. 

As a national effort. Right to Read has employed multi-level strategies 
to focus attention and action on- the problem. National impact activities 
have included the use of mass media and other public relations techniques 
to create public interest and siqDport for the program. State level strate- 
gies involved tlie use of seed monies to induce state education agencies to 
reorganize their reading programs to fit the overall Right to Read plan. 
At the local level, two types of dejnonstration projects have been supported: 
(1) community-based reading academies for out -of- school youth aaid adults 
and (2) school -based programs for children. 

Our revie\>r focused on tlie school-based programs. The thinking under- 
lying this effort is that widespread acceptance of new educational approaches 
can be achieved by demonstrating the effectiveness of those approaches in 
a few sites and using those sites as models to be replicated elsewhere. The 
program is based on the assuirption that functional illiteracy can be eradi- 
cated hy utilizing effective practices which are currently available. A 
further assumption is that effectiveness must be demonstrated before schools 
will adopt new approaclies to reading instruction. 
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Right to Read employs a tliree-part strategy to develop demonstration 
progriims: (1) it prescribes elements of the model; (2) it funds teclinical 
assistance; ai\d (5) it funds ycliools for staff training and development. 

lauidcd districts are required to use the Right to Read problem-solving 
model to develop s)\stematic plans for a reading prograin utiich involves the 
entire school. Tliis model, the ''School -Based Plan of Action," prescribes 
the kind of innovation that a school is expected to undertake, a planning 
process, and organizational guidelines. The diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach, the whole school concept, and the retraining of existing staff 
are emphasized. 

Riglit to Read funds four university-based teclinical assistance teams to 
support local planning, in-service training, and problem solving in the 
demonstration schools. Technical assistance is also provided in the form 
of packaged materials developed and disseminated by the national Right to 
Read office. 

School districts are funded to cover some program costs. Eiglity-five 
percent of the funds awarded to schools are to be used for staff training 
and development. The remainder may be used for planning, ijnplementation 
and dissemination. A single dejiionstration school receives a three-year 
grant of approximately $40,000 per year. In large cities, three-year grants 
of $100,000 per year are awail-ded to groups of several schools --apparently 
an attenpt to make participation in the program more attractive to large 
urban school systems. 
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More than 100 school-based demonstration projects have been funded 
under this program at a total cost of $12 million. Conclusive evaluation 
data are not yet available as to the effectiveness of the program."^ The 
Rand Corp^oration is currently studying the progrcim to determine liow it lias 
been iPAplemented at selected sites. Prelminary Rand findings indicate 
tJiat school persoiipcl had sorae difficulty with the * 'School -Based Plan of 
Action" due to its prescriptive nature. Rand's preliminary report states 
that ''the rational planning model inplicit in these projects may inhibit 
the flexibility necessary to deal with day-to-day problems."^ 

llie exi)erience of the Right to Read program suggests that it is pos- 
sible to sustain a multi-level, national effort designed to solve a signif- 
icant problem with a modest annual budget of $12 million. During the past 
four years , Right to Read has developed a highly visible program which has 
engaged state educational agencies, professional and civic organizations, 
businesses and iixiustries, and school districts in aji increasingly coordi- 
nated attack on the problem of illiteracy. The effectiveness of tJie pro- 
gram's school demonstrations and dissemination activities is still to be de- 
termined. 
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DRIJG ABUSI! i;i)[JCATION 

This prognun, autliorizcd under the Drug Abuse Education Act of 1970, 
reached its highest level of funding--$12 million— in 1972 and 1973. At 
tliat tijiie, a wide range of activities were funded, including curriculum de- 
velopment, comprehensive state planning, training of community leadersliip 
teams at regional centers, preservice education, crisis centers, and hot- 
lines. In 1974, funding was cut in half and tlie program took on a new com- 
plexion. It continued the five regional training centers and the training 
of conumjnity-based teams, initiated new school -based team training programs, 
and discontinued all otlier program activities. 

Initially, the Drug Abuse Education program considered the problem 
of liow to teach young people about the dangers of drugs. In recent years, 
.the problem has been defined more broadly, i.e., how to help young people 
modify one kind of self -destructive behavior. Tliis revised definition is 
based on the premise that self-destructive drug use is a s)niiptom of ujimet 
needs. In view of this perspective, the Drug Abuse Education program now is 
designed to encourage school and community groups to study their local situ- 
ation and develop strategies aimed at meeting the unmet needs of youth. 

The rationale for focusing the program at the school/community level 
is based on the belief that solutions can be found only in local communities 
--in the people and institutions that influence children most strongly, i.e., 
schools, family, social, health, and law enforcement personnel. Program 
guidelines require a coordinated community effort, involving youth, parents, 
and community representatives in planning and inplementing a project involv- 
ing prevention and early intervention. 
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Thc national office supports local efforts with direct financial aid 
and teclinical assistance. Siinll t;rants averaging $8,500 are aivarded to 
local school or cojiununity groups to cover start-up costs and release time 
for the people iji charge of the local program. In IT 1974, the Office of 
Ixiuc.it ion awardcxl $3.4 mil] ion to support 584 local prograjns. A computcr- 
izo.l contracting system enabled a small U.S.O.E. staff to process a large 
number of j)rogrtmi applications. 

To assist local interagency teams in acquiring tlie knowledge and skills 
needal to deal with the drug abuse problem, O.E. established and funded five 
regional training and development centers. Local teams attend one of these 
centers for an initial two-week training program, during' which each team de- 
velops an action plan to be implanented when they return to their community. 
As eacli team implements their program, training center staff provide on-site 
teclinical assistance. 

A recently completed evaluation of community-based teams funded under 
this prograjii provides some evidence tliat the strategy of' using small grants, 
training, and technical assistance to energize local resources can be effec- 
tive. In the study of over 550 community teams tliat participated in the 
1973 "Help Communities Help Tliemselves" program, it was found that over half 
of the community teams were functioning a year after training, that 80% of 
the teams reported that the activities they initiated are continuing, that 
more than 30* of the teams secured other funds to support their activities, 
and that teams with small target populations were more successful in start- 
ing antl continuing prograjns, while teajns with largo target populations 

(100,000 or more) seem to do better in coordina.ting and upgrading existing 
3 

resources. 
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llie experience of the Drug Abuse Education program suggests that a 
prognun of small grants accompanied by tcclinical assistance can stimulate 
schools and conimuaitics to plan, initiate, and continue programs designed 
to attack a critical problem. 
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DiiSf'.nRHCiATinN ASSTSTANCn 

Title IV of tlic Civil Riglits Act of 1964 represents a federal effort to 
help schools deal will) the complex problems involved in school desej^regation 
by providing training imd teclinical assistance in the preparation, adoption, 
and implementation of desegregation plans. Amendments to the Act in 1972 
oApc'indcd the definition of desegregation to include activities designed to 
alleviate the separatio?) of school children by sex or by degree of fluency 
in using the Englisli language. Over the past ten years, the funds appropri- 
ated for imi^lementing the Act have risen from $6 million to $26 million per 
year. 

Civil llights Training and Teclmical Assistance program funds are used 
in four basic ways. 

1. To sui:)port the development of teclinical assistance units in 
state educational agencies. ITiese units help school person- 
nel assess the character of segregation in their school, 
prepare desegregation plans, and implement those plans. 

2. To maintain university-based general assistance centers 
whicli (iqoon request) provide school personnel witli advisory 
assistance on preparing and implementing desegregation plans. 

3. To sui^port training institutes at universities which present 
prograjiis for teachers , counselors , supervisors , and admin- 
istrators to help them deal with any educational problems 
occasioned by desegregation. 

4. To provide funds wliich school districts can use to engage 
specialists or to provide in-service training. 

Tlie Civil Rights Training and Technical Assistance program allocates 

approximately 23 percent of its funds to state technical assistance units, 

67 percent to university centers and iastitutes, and 10 percent directly to 

school districts. 
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llic U.S. Commission on Civil Rights lias recently reviewed the history 
and operation of this progrnm. In a report released in 1973, the Commission 
expressed concern tliat the programs dex'-eloped by state teclmical assistance 
units and university desegregation centers tended to nnpose white middle- 
class values and standards of acliievement on minority students. TJie Com- 
mission found evidence that schools and university centers and institutes 
used funds for traditional training in compensatory education, ignoring the 

more difficult problem of providing training in areas such as interracial 

4 

and intercultural understanding. In program regulations currently in ef- 
fect these issues have been taken into account. A comprehensive evaluation 
of tlie prograjii is currently being conducted by tJie Rand Corporation. 

The experience of the Civil Rights Training and Technical Assistance 
program suggests that with problems as conplex as school desegregation ml- 
tiple assistance strategies may be required to take advantage of existing 
staff capabilities within tlie inany agencies involA^ed. 
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DROPOUr P IU -VIINTTON 

The Dropout Prevontion prognun, ESRA Title YITI, was authorized in 1967 
for the puri-)ose of developing educational practices tliat v/ould 'reduce the 
number of school dro])Outs, i.e., the number of children v/ho do not complete 
their elemontaiy and secondary education. 

Funds were graiited to sdiool districts to suj^port the development of 
innovative demonstration projects in schools v;itli high dropout rates and a 
concentration of low- income students. Projects were required to be managed 
and evaluated in such a way that adequate data would be available to make 
replication in other school districts possible. 

The program was operated for six years and funded a total of 19 school 
districts. Tliese districts were funded for a period of five years at an 
annual level of $500,000 to $1,000,000 for urban districts and s^lOO^OOO to 
$400,000 for iTjral districts. Overall exi^enditures for this prograjn amounted 
to $^12 million. 

Program guidelines required fxinded sites to: develop comprehensive 
programs ; involve all scliool and community groups in program development and 
operation; follow a prescribed management procedure; and document program 
results. Project staff were encoui^aged to purchase outside technical assis- 
tance. ^ ' 

The available data indicate that most of these projects were effective 
in reducing tlie dropout rate among the targeted students. Reports on some 
projects indicate that suspensions have declined and that attendance rates 
and student attitudes liave improved.^ Tlie prograjn was less successful in 
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thc area of dissemination. Information on the successful practices devel- 
oped is limited to brief descriptions of the i9 projects, and no provision 
has been made to help otiier school districts replicate these projects. 

The Dropout Prevention program provides an example of a federal effort 
to aiicliorate a national educational problem with a development and demon- 
stration strategy. This strategy seems to have resulted in a small number 
of danonstration projects which did, in part, accomplish this program goal. 
The strategy used, liowever, apparently did not benefit other school dis- 
tricts . 
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TFAninR CORI\S 

The Teacher Coips program is a national response to the need for quali- 
fied teachers to serve school children in low- income areas- -urban and rural 
as well as juvenile delinquents, youth offenders, and adult criminal offend- 
ers, OriginaJly authorized under the J:ducation Professions Development Act 
of 1965, Teaclier Corps has outlived its parent program. 

Recognizing the current teacher surplus, the 1974 amendments changed 
the Teacher Corps focus from recruiting and training new teachers to re- 
training existing teachers along with a small number of new teachers to work 
in low- income areas. Tins new focus is based on tJie assinnption that one way 
to strengtJien education offered in low- income areas is to retrain as a unit 
the entire staff of a specific school. 

Teacher Corps currently funds a number of demonstration projects which 
are proposed by a consortium including a school district and axi institution 
of higher education. The purpose of tliese projects is to improve the educa- 
tion provided in a low-incone area by retraining the current school staff 
along with a small group of new teachers. Teaclier Corps requires eacli of 
the projects funded to have at least one of the following characteristics: 

1. Training provided by an interdisciplinary team; 

2. Training to help the school staff develop specific competen- 
cies; 

3. Training to help the scJiool staff to apply research findings; 

4. Training to help the scJiool staff implement an alternative 
program; 

5. . Training which results in the establisliment of a center for 

continuing in-service training for the school district staff. 
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Teacher Corps projects are funded at levels as high as $350,000. 
These funds cover the co:.us for liigher education staff involved in recruit- 
ing interns and providing training and teclinical assistance to interns and 
school district staff; scliool district costs for releasing teachers and ad- 
ministrators for training and planning; materials and equipment costs for 
nov; programs; and costs related to managing and evaluating the project. 

A number of Teacher Corps evaluation studies have mentioned the need 
for a better way to monitor the demonstration projects in order to determine 
what assistance is needed by local projects. The Teacher Corps' National 
Advisory Council has recommended amendments to the legislation to permit the 
Cori^s to provide technical assistance for the whole range of project activi- 
ties rather than limiting such assistance to recruitment, enrollment, and 
selection. Tins recommendation is based on evidence which indicates that 
the project directors need technical assistance to improve both the content 
and majiagcment of these projects.^ 

The experience of the Teacher Corps suggests tliat (1) the entire staff 
of a school needs to be involved in an improvement effort if it is to be 
successful and (2) successful improvement requires the extensive retraining 
of that staff. In the case of the Teacher Corps, this retraining is pro- 
vided by an outside resource. 
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RSFA titlj: III 

ESIiA Title III is a program intended to stimulate the development of 
new educational programs. An interesting contrast to the other five pro- 
grams described, this program allows school district personnel great free- 
dom in formulating projects to achieve any one of a broad range of objec- 
tives. Projects are funded for three years at an average rate of approx- 
iinately $90,000 per year. The program is primarily administered through 
the states, although 15 percent of the funds are reserved for grants award- 
ed at the discretion of the U.S. Office of Education. 

An important feature of Title III is the provision of funds to schools 
for a three-year period for tlie development of exemplary programs. The 
assumptions underlying this program feature were that (1) three years is 
the minimum period of time required for a newly developed program to become 
securely implanted in a school and (2) that time period would improve the 
cJiances that these programs would survive after federal support was with- 
drawn. 

Assessments of Title Ill's effectiveness as a demonstration program 
have focused on two questions: (1) Were the projects innovative? (2) Did 
they continue beyond the three-year federal funding period? Studies conduc- 
ted during the early years of this program indicated that it was moderately 

7 

successful in terms of both of these questions. An evaluation currently 
being conducted by the Rand Corporation should provide additional informa- 

o 

tion on both of these questions during the coming year. 

Hcwing 'supported the development of exemplary programs in demonstra- 
tion sites, U.S.O.E. program staff have recently focused their attention on 
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ways to help other schools benefit from the development-demonstration 
projects which have been successful. It was decided tliat part of the 15 
percent of total funds administered by U.vS.O.E. would be used to develop a 
strateg)^ to lielp schools utilize projects wliich have been adequately evalu- 
ated; accordingly, $8 million was allocated for dissemination during the 
current fiscal year. Tlie dissemination strategy involves three key ele- 
ments: (3) state facilitators, (2) school district personnel who have de- 
veloped validated programs, and (3) sdiool district personnel \^ho wish to 
adopt validated projects. 

vState facilitators are fiuided at approximately $200,000 annually to 
assist interested district personnel to select a suitable program for adop- 
tion and to acquire assistance in implementing the program .adopted. 
School districts witli demonstration sites are funded to help other schools 
implement their programs. Adopting and adapting schools are funded --through 
their state facilitator- -to release staff and cover any incidental expenses 
related to the selection, adaption, and adoption of a validated program. 

State facilitators provide general assistance to schools. TJiey promote 
the awareness of and stimulate interest in exemplary projects, match the 
needs of adopting districts to the program objectives of developers, and 
arrange both site visits and training sessions for the staff of- adopting 
schools. Demonstration site personnel prepare program descriptions and 
training materials and provide both on-site demonstrations and specialized 
assistance to school personnel implementing the program they developed. 
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Tlie cx])criencc of the JISTA Title III program indicates that the devel- 
opment and demonstration of exemplary practices will not necessarily result 
in the vvddespread adoption of those practices. Recent dissemination efforts 
suggest that adopting schools need ongoing personalized assistance if they 
are to use practices developed elsewhere, llie Title III dissemination 
strategy is currently being evaluated. 
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nnsiGN issijiis 

In this section, four issues faced by designers of federal assistance 
programs are discussed in light of the approaches taken by the six O.R. 
assistance programs just described. 

o To what extent should sdiool district personnel be involved 
in the task of defining the problem to be solved? 

o To what extent should the funds supplied to local school dis- 
tricts be limited to specific amounts and specific activities? 

• To what extent should a federal program prescribe the prac- 
tices to be used? 

• To what extent should a federal program be designed to help 
school personnel develop' essential problem- solving, planning, 
and management capabilities? 

Involvement of Sdiool District Personnel in Problem Definition 

One of the issues facing tlie designers of federal assistance programs 
for schools, which have as their purpose the solution or amelioration of a 
problem, concerns the ex-tent to wliidi tliey sliould involve school district 
personnel in defining the problem. From one perspective, designers feel 
tliat the moi'e precisely they themselves can define tlie problem, the more 
probable it is that tJie program will achieve its purpose. From the perspec- 
tive of the school district personnel, the argument can be made that the 
people who are trying to solve the problem should define it. Relevant to 
the latter perspective is the finding that "...federal money is used (by 

school districts) for its intended purposes only if the federal purpose is 

9 

congruent with local plans. 

T}ie four problem- centered programs reviewed in this chapter have all 
taken a balanced approacli to this issue. On tlie one hand, they have made 
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rolativoly precise problem and piarpose statements which suggest the kinds o£ 
evidence wliich ideally will be used to assess program success. On the other 
hand, scliool district personnel are encouraged to use the problem statement 
as only a starting point and are urged to define the problem in. terms o£ 
their. specific situation and of the factors that appear to be contributing 
to t]ie problem. TJie assumption underlying this approach is that district 
personnel should have tl\e freedom to use their own criteria, as well as the 
federal criteria, in judging the success of the local effort. 

Tliis analysis suggests that, although LEAA may want to define the prob- 
lem of school violence and disruption with relative precision, local dis- 
tricts should be free to consider the loEAA definition a point of departure 
for a definition which applies more closely to their situation. 
Limitations on the Use of Federal Funds for Schools 

Another issue faced by federal program designers concerns the extent 
to whicJi the funds supplied to school districts should be limited to specif- 
ic amounts or restricted to specific activities. The six programs reviewed 
liere reflect different positions on this issue: 

• Tlie Drug Abuse Education and Civil Rights Training and Technical ' 
Assistance prograjiis provide funds to schools to cover costs 
associated with planning and staff training. Tlie costs of imple- 
menting and operating new programs are not covered. The size of 
the grants under Civil Rights varies according' to the size of the 
district and the staff; Drug Abuse Education grants are limited 
to $10,000. 

• Tlie Teadier Corps provides funds to schools to cover costs 
associated with training and retraining school staff; these 
funds can exceed $100,000 over a two-year period. 

• Right to Read*, Dropout Prevention, and Title III (for develop- 
ing innovative projects) have provided funds to schools to 
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covcr costs related to developing and deinonstrating new edu- 
cational programs. These awards range from $40,000 to 
$1,000,000 (for selected urban denpnstrations) for two, three, 
and five-year gi^ants. 

• Title III (for dissemination efforts) provides small amounts 
of money through state facilitators to enable scliool district 
personnel to study new programs and obtain help in adapting 
them to their schools. 

No evaluations of the relative iiyjrits of such different strategies to 
help schools solve problems or make iniprovements have been conducted. Per- 
haps the most important point which can be made on this issue is that both 
the Drug Abuse Education program and Title III (dissemination) have been 
able to effect clianges in schools with very small amounts of money. 
Federal Advocacy of Selected Practices 

Another issue federal program designers have faced concerns the extent 
to which program guidelines should prescribe the use of certain promising 
practices. Furthermore, if such practices are prescribed, what is the best 
strategy for specifying them? 

The six programs reviev;ed here reflect different positions 0]i these 
issues . 

• The Right to Read program was designed on tlie basis of the 
assumption that existing knowledge and practices, if used, can 
eliminate illiteracy. Program guidelines prescribe the specific 
elements to be included in any Right to Read project. In addi- 
tion, technical assistance teams were established at four uni- 
versities to help scliool personnel plan programs consistent 
with those guidelines. 

• Title III (dissemination) has identified specific practices 
wliich are considered innovative and effective. This program 
includes efforts to stimulate other districts to use these 
practices. Essentially a soft-s^ell approach is followed: peo- 
ple kno\>m lis facilitators identify schools with needs,- provide 
district personnel with infomation on effective practices, and 
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provide funds to enable them to study those practices in oper- 
ation. If scliool personnel decide they would like to try a 
particular practice, the developers of that practice are funded 
to provide training and help in adapting that practice to the 
scliool where it is to be iir^^lemented. 

• Tho Drug Abuse Education and Civil Rights Training and Teclmical 
Assistance programs both are based on the assunrption that knowl- 
edge is available to help school personnel resolve the kinds of 
problems that concern them. Both programs fund teclinical assis- 
tance centers to help scliool personnel plan prograiiis appropri- 
ate for their situation which apply the knowledge already avail- 
able. 

• Teaclier Coips, Dropout Prevention, and Title III (for innova- 
tive projects) guidelines do not prescribe specific practices; 
instead, they make the school districts funded responsible for 
planning what changes in practice will be made. 

Tlie Rand study offers some comparative evidence on the strategies em- 
ployed by Right to Read and Title III (for innovative projects) respective- 
ly. Using the criteria of successful implementation, Rand found that school 
personnel had serious difficulties in following the Right to Read guidelines. 
Some teachers could not understand the program elements prescribed, had in- 
sufficient time and resources to plan their lise, or simply objected to hav- 
ing specific program elements prescribed. In contrast. Title III allowed 
school personnel great freedom in both setting goals and selecting tech- 
niques '^nd those schools did not seem to experience the implementation prob- 
lems found in the Right to Read projects .''^^ 

Although no evaluation has been conducted to conpare the more personal- 
ized approaches being used by Drug Abuse Education, Civil Rights Technical 
Assistance, and Title III (dissemination), these approaches seem to help 
school personnel to plan and make changes. 
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Stre ngthening Genera] Caj^abilitics of Local Districts 

Anotlicr issue federal program designers must consider is the extent 
to whicli tlieir programs sliould help school district personnel develop the 
capabilities needed to plan, initiate, and operate new programs. From one 
l)crspective, designers caii argue that only schools wliich already have the 
necessary capabilities should be fujided; from another perspective, the 
schools with the most problems seem to be those which lack a problem-solving 
capability. Designers holding the latter view argue that their programs 
should take into consideration both the substantive problem (e.g., drug 
abuse) and the problem of developing local capabilities. 

All six programs are based on the assumption that school personnel do 
not have the capabilities needed to achieve the purposes of these programs. 
Therefore, all of these programs include some kind of outside technical 
assistance. 

©Tlie Dropout Pi'^evention program encourages the personnel of 
funded schools to purcliase whatever technical assistance they 
feel they- need. 

oThe Teacher Corps program requires school personnel to develop 
their project in cooperation witli university staff who will pro- 
vide training on the full range of skills required for improv- 
ing a school. 

• Tlie other four programs sponsored the development of special- 
ized staffs to provide training and technical assistance to 
schools. For example. Right to Read funds 31 state departments 
to provide tlie leadership for efforts to improve the reading 
skills of students in their states and four university- based 
teams to provide teclinical assistance to schools. Drug Abuse 
Education funds five university centers to train and provide 
technical assistance to school and comnamity teams which ax'e 
planning programs to attack the drug problem. Civil Riglits 
Technical Assistance funds state department technical assistance 
teams and 17 university centers to help school districts. 
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Title JII (disscmijiation) funds state facilitators to help 
school persojinel considci^ alternative practices and implement 
tliose which are suited to their needs. 

Although all of these technical assistance staff justify tlieir efforts 
in tenns of helping the schools to acliieve the purposes of a specific fund- 
ing program, a closer examination of the \vay they wrk suggests that each, 
in some way, is also trying to strengthen the problem-solving, planning, md 
management capabilities of their client schools. 
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SIJNMARY ANl) INOTJ CATIONS 

The foregoing review o£ six federal assistimce programs designed to 
help sdiools solve problems and malce improvements has resulted in the fol- 
lowing findings. 

oThe direct Jons and strategies of federal assistance px^ograms 
are constjmtly cli^inging and in only a few cases are there for- 
mal records of thes'3 changes and the reasons for them. 

©Evaluation data regarding the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent program strategies are limited, 

•In spite of the limited evaluation data available on the six 
programs reviewed, some features of tliese federal assistance 
programs are worthy of note: 

- All four of the federal programs designed to lielp schools 
solve a problem encourage school district personnel to 
further define the problem in terms of their specific sit- 
uation and in terms of any factors that appear to be con- 
tributing to the problem. 

- ^fost of the federal programs reviewed require school dis- 
tricts to involve students, teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, and community leaders in defining tlie problem as well 
as in identifying, selecting, and inplementing appropriate 
solutions. 

- ^fost of the federal programs reviewed seem to be making 
provisions for training and teclinical assistance to help 
school personnel with important project tasks. 

- Unless they include specific dissemination efforts, the 
programs which fund development -demonstration projects do 
not appear to be helping any districts except those which 
have project sites. 

- In order to help school district personnel benefit from 
projects in other districts, several of these programs 
are using a -personalized dissemination strategy. Such a 
strategy may involve specially designated people who pro- 
vide local district staff with information about alterna- 
tive practices, enable them to study and observe such 
practices, assist them in planning to use a specific prac- 
tice, help them obtain training for their staff, and moni- 
tor implementation of the practice. 
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- Sov'cr;jl o£ these federal programs seem to be 
stimulating clumgo in school districts tln^ough 
a strategy of providing scliool districts with 
sinal,! grants and technical assistajice. 

aPinally, of tlio six programs reviewed, only Riglit to Read 
seemed to be a progr^am of national scope. Some of the 
most noteworthy features r f tliis program are: (1) it is 
designed to solve a problem whicli mimy people are con- 
cerned about; (2) it is organized in such a way that it 
enlists the efforts of national, state, and local agen- 
cies and groups; and (3) initially, information on effec- 
tive practices was collected which provides a useful 
starting point for school personiiel. 

Tliese findings illustrate the kinds of U.S.O.E. exi^erience which can be 
drawn upon by LRAA in designing a program to reduce school violence and dis- 
ruption. The major implication of this review, therefore, is that any nation 
al program to reduce school violence and disruption should incorporate the 
features suggested by tlie findings of tliis review. 

The second important implication of these findings is that federal 
assistance programs need adequate resources for program management aiid 
program evaluation. We strongly recommend that LIIAA establish firm pi"ogi-am 
direction and secure well qualified evaluation assistance before launcliijig 
a program to assist scliools. 
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THE RncoNf^emni) program 

All of tlie project activities discussed in tins report were undertaken 
to piovide the basis for recommending an assistance program which LFAA could 
implement in a national effort to reduce school violence and disruption. 
All of the information collected was organized in temis of the following 
questions: 

# Miat is the nature and extent of the problem of violence arid 
disruption in schools? 

# What efforts are currently underway to solve the problem? 

e Ivliat kinds of help do schools need in order to cope with the 
problem? 

# IVhat can we learn from past federal assistance to the schools? 
Information gathered to answer eacli of these questions was reported in 

detail in Qiapters 2 through 5 of this report. In tliis chapter we will pro- 
pose a federal assistance program which is based on the findings of this 
study. Tliis chapter is organized into six sections: tlie goal of the pro- 
posed program; the strategy for the program recommended; a .discussion of 
program components ; implementation considerations ; cost considerations ; and , 
conclusions. 
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GOAI. OF ^^[F. PROGIWl 

llie goal We suggest for the program recoinmended here is to reduce the 
level of violence and disruption occurring in schools. In general, proj- 
ect staff find that there is broad support for a federal assistance pro- 
gram directed towards such a goal. In exploring the definition of the 
term "violence/' however, two rather different perspectives cn the nature 
of the problem were identified. One perspective is reflected in our find- 
ing that educators prefer a broad definition of the problem- -a definition 
which includes not only discrete incidents of violence but any behavior by 
individuals or groups wliich disrupts the educational process. The otlier 
perspective is reflected in the finding that some federal planners, edu- 
cational researchers, and developers feel that the proposed program, to be 
effective, has to be narrowly focused on certain types of violent crim- 
inal acts. 

lliere arc advantages in both of these perspectives. A restricted def- 
inition would certainly make it easier to decide which schools should be 
given assistance and to determine whether or not the program goal was be- 
ing achieved. On the other hand, a broad definition seems to reflect more 
accurately tlie problem educators with the greatest needs are facing- -they 
are more concerned about their scliools being trapped in a web of violence 
and disruption which is destroying their effectiveness as institutions of 
learning than with individual random acts of violence which they feel can 
never be fully controlled or prevented. 
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To see liow other federal programs handle these two views, we examined 
four programs with a program goal of solving or, at least, ameliorate 
ing a problem: Drug Abuse Kducation, Right to Read, Civi] Rights Training 
and Technical yVssistance, tmd Dropout Prevention. Tlie definitions of these 
four programs acknowledge both perspectives. J'irst, they require all 
schools applying for assistance to define the problem as they are experienc- 
ing it, to analyze factors contributing to "the problem, to simply evidence 
supporting their definition and analysis, and to propose criteria to be 
used in evaluating their success in solving the problem. Second, these 
programs all have set criteria for evaluating applications- -criteria which 
are used to judge the quality of the applications as well as the level of 
need and the completeness of the criteria school personnel propose tp use 
to evaluate their success. 

Based on this analysis, we recommend that the proposed program adopt 
tliis goal: to reduce the level of violence and disruption occurring in 
schools. We also recommend that the burden of problem definition be as- 
signed to the schools applying for assistance. We feel that such an-ap- 
proacli will make the program iDore relevant to schools and will result in 
applications which reflect local situations more honestly?? It should be 
noted that this approach does not interfere with the national program 
staff's responsibilities for setting program criteria for deteimining a 
school's need for assistance or for judging program success-. Tn fact, we 
believe both of these tasks should be undertaken as part of effective pro- 
gram management. 
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s'ri(ATi;f ?r^ f'OR ^nrn Pi?o(»RArvt 

Hie rcclcral fiovcrnincnt jncnerally uses three basic strategies to assist 
people in tlie educational field to solve problems: \ 

1. The provision of funds to help schools solve problems by 
expanding certain services • This strategy is based on tfie 
assuiTii^tions that educators know what to do and that what 
they need are additional resources. 

2. Funding tlie development of a variety of teclinical services 
which lielp schools solve problems by applying knowledge 
and practices with which they are unfamiliar. This strate- 
gy is based on the assumptions that some educators are more 
knowledgeable and are using more effective practices than 
others , and that what they need are sendees to help schools 
in difficulty implement more effective practices, 

3. Funding research, development, and demonstration projects 
whicli result in the new knowledge and practices needed to 
solve a problem. This strategy is based on the assumptions 
that effective practices do not exist and, therefore, efforts 
to develop such practices are needed. 

Five major findings from this study suggest that to cope with the prob- 
lem of school violence, teclinical assistance, complemented by some form of 
direct funding, would be the most appropriate strategy. Specifically, these 
findings were: ' - 

1, The problem of violence varies in both nature and magnitude 
from school to school and from time to time. 

2. Due to the uniqueness of the nature of the problem in specif- 
ic schools, proposed solutions must be adapted to each school. 

3, An array of practices and programs have been identified 
which appear to be reducing the level of violence in specif- 
ic schools, 

4. Few educators believe that they have the knowledge and skills 
required to cope with the problem of school violence. 
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5. iVhen asked what kind of assistance they need, most educators 
request some type of technical assistance and funds to sup- 
port their plans to adapt and implement effective practices. 
Some educators also request funds to cover the operating 
costs of neiNT practices. Few request research and develop- 
ment. 

In considering alternative v/ays of implementing a teclinical assistance 
strateg>', we examined a small number of federal programs which fundamental- 
ly follow such a strategy: Drug Abuse Education, Title III Dissemination, 
Civil lli gilts Training and Teclinical Assistance, lUght to Read, and Teaclier 
Corps. Given the limited resources of LEAA, we noted that certain features 
of these programs appear to have considerable relevance for the design of 
a progrc'im to reduce sdiool violence: 

• The experience of Drug Abuse Education suggests that a small 
grant can stimulate school and community action on a problem. 

• The expedience of Drug Abuse Education, Civil Rights Training 
and Technical Assistance, Title III Dissemination, and Right 
to Read suggests that knowledgeable and skilled people can 

be identified and supported to offer technical assistance, 
and that schools will use the sei^ices of such people. 

• The experience of Title III Dissemination suggests that small 
amounts of money together with the appropriate types of tech- 
nical assistance can help school personnel to use new prac- 
tices. 

» 

• The experience of Title III Dissemination and Right to Read 
.suggests that adequate and appropriate national direction can 
stimulate state and local educational agencies to work on a 
problem. 

• Discussions witJi federal staff associated witJi the five pro- 
grams mentioned above resulted in our conclusion that these 
programs generally did not have sufficient resources for con- 
tinuing evaluation to provide the information needed to insure 
a quality program and to suggest ways in which program quality 
could be improved. 
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With these fentures in mind, we would recormnend that the proposed 

l)ro|»raiii to r-educe school violence iLse a technical assistance stratej^y vvith 

at minimLini, the follov/ing features: 

9 Small grants to individual schools, school districts, or com- 
munity agencies to stimulate the adaption of effective prac- 
tices for use in specific schools. 

e The establisliment of regional staffs, expert in problem- 
solving procedures and knowledgeable about effective prac- 
tices to reduce school violence, who will offer technical 
assistance to schools in difficulty. 

• The development of national program direction which, at mini- 
mum, supports the identification of effective practices and 
insures the quality of the technical assistance offered to 
school personnel and the evaluation of the effectiveness ajid 
efficiency of tlie entire program. 
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c:oNfi>aNn;N7;s of the pi^ogR/Ui 

•Three features roconimencled for a miniimim federal assistance program 
to reduce school violence and disruption suggest three coniponents for the 
proposed prograin. 

- llie first component- -tlie Local Action Team or IAT--is a group 
of people associated with a school or scJiobls who apply for 

a smaJl gr^mt and use the money to anaiyze their problem, and 
select, adapts and implement a proposed solution. 

- The second component --the Re gional Center or RC--is a center 
with a knowledgeable and skilled staff who provide teclinical 
assistance to schools. Ideally, these Regional Centers will 
be located in institutions accessible to schools and already 
involved in helping schools to solve problems. 

- The third component- -the National Program Agency or NPA- -pro- 
vides overall direction and support to tlie program. 

A fully operational national program is illustrated in Figure 1 which 
shows schools which have established Local Action Teams and received small 
grants to help them work on the problem of school violence and disruption. 
Pach Local Action Team is associated with a Regional Center which provides 
information about alternative practices, training, assistance in problem 
analysis, access to people witli experience in* implementing certain prac- 
tices, ^d help in initiating a selected practice. Supporting the network 
of Local Action Teams and Regional Centers is the National Program Agency 
which provides overall program direction, identifies effective practices 
and experienced practitioners, disseminates information about those prac- 
tices, prepares training and resource materials for tlie Regional Centers, 
monitors the work of the Centers, and evaluates the overall program. 
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fn this section, wc wiJ 1 cxamnc each of these components more close- 
ly in terms of tiieir respective purposes, functions, staffing, possible 
locations, and operating costs. This section concludes with a brief re- 
view of the ways in which the various components relate to each other. 
Local Action Te ms 

— . . . ^ 

Local Action Teams serve as catalysts for local school improvement 
efforts. Their purpose is to develop and implement a program to reduce 
school violence and disruption. Tlieir basic function is to mobilize all 
of the available resources in a particular school community in order to 
develop an effective program, llie three basic functions of the Teams are: 

• Planning local programs to reduce school violence. In carry- 
ing out this function, Teaj]is will: 

- Define the specific pattern of violence and disruption 
in the local school situation; 

- Analyze alternative means of attacking the problem; and 

- Specify a course of action suitable for their schools. 

© Implementing their action plans. In performing this function. 
Teams will: 

- Involve tlie scliool staff, students, and members of the 
community surrounding the school in the program; 

- Adapt appropriate practices to their situation; and 

- Acquire the resources needed to implement their action 
plans. 

• Evaluating their local efforts and participating in evaluation 
. activities sponsored by the National Program Agency. 

A Local Action Team might serve one school, several schools, or an 

entire small, scliool district depending on the nature of the problem and 
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thc schools affected. It is important that a Team serve an area in which 
Team 'inonbers fee) their prograjn can hnve an impact. 

A Team is composed of seven to ten people from t!ie scliool community 
who have a common interest in reducing the problem of scliool violence and 
disrui:)tion. Team members could include teachers, students, ad}ninistrators, 
parents, social service administrators, school board members, and law en- 
forceinsnt officers or security directors. Each Team needs a leader to co- 
ordinate activities and to serve as a contact person with the Regional 
Center that supports their efforts. 

In view of the experience of other federal assistance programs, a 
small grant of no more than $15,000* plus technical assistance worth up to 
$5,000 should be sufficient to support a Local Action Team. 
Regional Centers 

The purpose of the Regional Centers is to provide technical support 

to local schools in planning and implementing effective programs. The 

three basic functions of a Regional Ceiiter are: 

© Providing training and technical assistance to Local Action 
Teajns. In carrying out this function. Regional Centers will: 

- Assist school personnel to conceptualize their problems; 



*Staff salaries would not be covered by these grants. Some of 
these funds might be used, however, to cover release time for some key 
staff members. Nbst Team members would either volunteer to participate 
or undertake Team activities as part of their regular job responsibilities. 
Generally, grant monies would be used to support costs associated with 
involving people, planning, and iniplementing selected practices over a 
period of time ranging from one to three years. 
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- Provide a re^jional resource bank of information on effec- 
tive programs, practices, and consultants; 

- Help school personnel use the information to design or 
adapt effective programs for use in their schools; 

- Provide a central facility which Local Actioii Teains can 
use for problem-solving activities; 

- Conduct training programs to strengthen the knowledge and 
skills of Local Action Teams; and 

- Provide direct assistance to Local Action Teams in the 
actual implementation of school programs • 

• Nfonitoring and evaluating the work of the LATs in order to de- 
termine how the services of the Regional Center can be strength 
ened. 

• Managing ajid coordinating the activities of Local Action Teams 
so that they benefit from each others work. 

The experience of similar operations suggests that a staff of five 
to seven professionals would be required to provide general information 
services to an entire region and effective technical assistance to approx- 
imately 100 LATs. it is estimated that at least four to five staff m.em- 
bers would be needed to proAdde training and technical assistance to the 
Local Action Teams, while one or two of the staff would be needed to man- 
age tlie Regional Center, coordinate tlie work of the LATs, and operate tlie 
information service. In support of its technical assistance services, 
a Regional Center would also be able to draw upon a pool of persons who 
have operated prirticular types of programs effectively. 

Regional Centers would he located in institutions which have estab- 
lished working relationships with local schools and have demonstratisd 
their capacity to help school personnel solve problems. Based on IJ.S.O.E. 

** 
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experience, some of the kinds o£ institutions which might house the 
Regional Centers are: state departments o£ education, intermediate units 
within state education systems, educational associations, central offices 
of large school districts, universities, and certain law enforcement agen- 
cies . 

Tlie experience of other federal assistance programs suggests that 
the full cost of each professional staff person in a technical assistance 
center ranges between $35,000 and $55,000, depending on the benefits pro- 
vided and whatever secretarial support, travel, materials, and overhead 
costs are required. Thus, one Regional Center employing seven profession- 
als could cost bet^veen $245,000 and $385,000 per year. 
National Program Agency 

This agency has leadership x^esponsibilities for the national progi^am 
to reduce school violence and disruption. It designs, implements, and 
manages the operation of the program, LEAA should house the National 
Program Agency. 

To fulfill tlie responsibilities outlined above, the basic functions of 

the National Pi^ogi'am Agency are: 

• Providing program direction and management for the overall 
program. In carrying out this function, the Agency 

- Establishes a policy direction for the program and* de- 
fines procedures to be followed in establishing and oper- 
ating the program; and 

- Funds the establisliment and operation of the Regional 
Centers, Local Action Teams, and any work required by 
the National Program Agency. 
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# Developing a national bank oT inrormation on effective prac- 
tices to reduce scliool violence and disruption as well as 
experienced practitioners. In order to do tliis, the Agency 

- Identifies effective practices for reducing scliool vio- 
lence and disruption; 

- VaJidates tlie effectiveness of those practices; 

- listablishes a central hank of information on effective 

prograjfiis ; 

- Disseniinates information on effective programs to the 
Regional Centers, members of the educational comnrtunity, 
and members of the public at large; and 

- Identifies people across the country who are knowledgeable 
about the problem of school violence and disruption, 
skilled in developing solutions for the problem, and 
willing to lielp the Local Action Teams. 

• Supporting Regional Center training and teclmical assistance 
functions by providing training materials and procedures as 
well as resource materials to help Regional Center staff es- 
tablish and maintain effective services for IJVTs working on 
the problem of school violence and disruption. 

9 Evaluating tlie overall operation and effectiveness of the 
program. Such evaluation should include: 

- Assessment of the effects of specific practices imple- 
mented by tlie LATs; 

- Assessment of the processes used by LATs to define their 
problems and to plan and imi^lement selected practices ; 

- Assessment of the training, technical assistance, and 
information sei'vices provided by the Regional Centers; 
and 

- Assessment of the National Pi'ogram Agency's support ac- 
tivities --particularly tiie national information services 
and technical assistance to Regional Center staffs. 

The National Program Agency is seen as a unit within the Law Enforce- 
ment /Vssistance Acbninistration. A core staff oT five to ten professionals 
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would be required to provide effective leadership for the recommended 
national effort, 'llic actual size of the Nl^A staff wil] depend on the 
number of Regional Centers and Local Action Teams established. At least 
one staff member should have the skills needed to manage a complex nation- 
al program. At least t\vo staff members should be knowledgeable about 
trainiiig and technical assistance. One staff member should have exper- . 
ience in program evaluation. The other staff members should have the 
management skills required for the selection, funding, and monitoring 
of Regional Centers and Local Action Teams. Tlie experience of other 
federal programs suggests that LFAA staff will need to contract with other 
organizations in order to fully carry out the activities associated with 
developing an information base, training and monitoring Regional Center 
staffs, and evaluating the effectiveness of the overall program. 

To assist the National Program Agency in establishing a program direc- 
tion for the national effort, LEAA should consider forming an Advisor)'' 
Board. Such a Board could include representatives from national law en- 
forcement grou])S, educational associations, federal agencies with related 
interests (e.g., the Office of Education, National Institute of Education, 
National Institute of Mental Health, and National Institute of Drug Abuse), 
and various community groups. 

Considering the exT)erience of other fede7\al Assistance programs, the 
following costs may be incurred by tlie National Pi^ogram Agency during 
the first year of operation: 
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- $250,000 to $500,000 for the salaries and expenses of this 
unit within LFAA; 

- $200,000 to $400,000 for identifying effective practices and 
disseminating information about tliose practices to schools; 

- $150,000 to $250,000 for designing training and resource ma- 
terials for Regional Center staffs and for the provision of 
teclinical assistance as Center operations are initiated; 

- $250,000 to $400,000 f(tr evaluation of the prograra: this 
evaluation v/ill focus oh the effectiveness of the Regional 
Centers and Local Action Teams and include documentation 
of tlie practices and processes they use. 

Relationship of the Functions of Program Conponents 

To summarize the foregoing description of the three program compo- 
nents. Figure 2 has been prepared. It lists tlie major functions to be 
performed in the proposed program and shows the role of each component in 
relation to those functions. The functions of tlie proposed program are 
organized under six headings: 

Program Initiation and Management . As illustrated in Figure 2, the 
National Progrsan Agency plays a critical role in initiating the program. 
It develops policies, disseminates program information, reviews proposals, 
and makes funding decisions. Mien the Regional Centers have been funded, 
thoy provide information to school district personnel which will help them 
decide whether or not to develop a proposal. All three conpor^ents have 
regular majiagement responsibilities. As tlie number of Centers and lATs 
increases, the number of cooi^dinating tasks to be performed by the National 
Program Agency and tlie Regional Centers also increases. 
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huu'l I on/ A.- J M'it Ks 


M.itioinl Pro^r.ijn Ajifiicy 


Ucgioiuil (Vr»ter 


I/K:nl Arl ion Team 


1 . l*roi:r:ii't 
Intt jHt ion 
niul 


1.1 l^cvclop prO)«r,u«i policies 

1.2 IHsM'riiji.ntc program info 
nia lion 

1.3 Krview lU'iiiofiil Cent or 
propos.ils ami fund 
sclivtcd propo.'^als 

1.4 Kc-viv^\' and fuiul Loc.il 
Act ion 'i t-am pvojwsiils 

1.5 Minj^;o the work of tlic 
N.Uioii.U hoprajti A::cnc>- 

1.6 CooriJinatc work of llcstior 
al C'rutcrs to in.sure thc> 
benefit from each others 
efforts 


, I 

r- 

(Intero:.tt\l ay.encies apply to 
be fun^lvd a.-; Kcgiorvil Conters 

1.4 lYovide scliool districts 
infoiTJUtioii about 

,pio(w.il process 

1.5 Uuinre uork of Regional 
Center 

1 1.6 Coordinate work of var- 
ious L-\Ts to insure they 
bejicfit fmn eacli others 
efforts 


) 

(.School Districts prep.ire 
p:x>ix)sals for LVf) 

1..S Minage work of \AT 


2. lX-vclo|m*nt 
of 

Infohiation 
Base 


2.1 Identify and evalaite 
effective practices 

2.2 IX^sifjn and maintain an 
infomntion system on 
effective jiractices 

2.3 Actively disscninate in- 
forpvition throufjh Region- 
al Centers, educational 
associations, ajid mass 
nied i a 


2.1 Provide NPA infoniiation 
regarding effective 
practices in region 

2.2 Use national information 
system to help schools 

2.3 Disseminate information 
to local schools 


2.2 Use national infomntion 
system in process of pre- 
paring plans 

2.3 Disseminate information 
•cross the school dis- 
trict 


3. Traininp for 
Krpional Center 
Staffj; imJ Local 
Action Tcan\s 


3.1 IV^sign and provide train- 
ing, for new Regional Cen- 
ter staff 
j 3.2 iVovidc training- -problem 
solving sessions to help 
maintain quality of 
Regional Center ser\'ices 

3.3 Develop resource mater- 
ials for Regional Centers 
to use witli lATs 


3.1 Participate in training; 
design training for LATs 

3.2 Help plan problem solving 
sessions based on Region- 
al Center needs 

3.3 Adapt materials for use 
with specific LATs 

3.4 Provide training and 
problem solvin*; sessions 
for i;\Ts 


3.4 Participate in training; 
define nature of problcVi; 
de\'elop an action plan 


4. Implcncntation 
of lAT Piarjs 






4.1 Involve school staff, 
students, parents, com- 
munity leaders, law 
enforcement agencies 

4.2 In^plement action plan 


5. Tcchnic«3 Assis- 
tance for he 
f.ional Centers 
and Local Ac- 
tion Teams 


5.1 Identify and maintain a 
file of people who have 
experience with problem 
and couhl provide tech- 
nical assistance to 
Regional Centers and 
Wis 

5.2 Helfi Regicrial Centers 
solve problems they 
encounter 


5.1 Use persons identified 
in support of LAT plan- 
ning and ijni^lcmentation 
efforts 

5.2 Provide tcchjucal 
assist.incc to scliools 
as needed 


5.2 Use technical assis- 
tance, as necessary, 
from Regional Centers 
to help solve problems 
encountered in imple- 
fnentat ion 


6. Prop,riim 
Evaluation 


6.1 KvahKite perfomince of 
Region.il Centers both 
for purposes of prof^rnjn 
iirprovenont ami for fu- 
ture funding decisions 

6.2 Kvaiiutf pcrfomuice of 
Ivocal Action Teams !>oth 
for puiposes of prnj:ram 
imiuovcirKnt ami for dc- 
len.iinin^ effectiveness 
of tho program 


6.2 As part of technical 
assistance, monitor 
porforrv»nce of L\Ts in 
order to identify where 
and when they need 
assistance 
..... 


6.2 ftociinent net ivi ties and 
their effects 



Figure 2. Relationship of the Functions and 'Activities o£ the Three Com- 
ponents of the Rcconnnended Prograjn to Reduce School Violence and Disrupti^ 
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Development of Infoniiation llisc . Ilic National Program A^:^ency has the 
responsibility of identifying and eva]iKiting potentially effective prac- 
tices for reducing school violence and disseminating information on such 
progrruiis and practices to the Regional Centers and the LATs, as well as to 
educators and community leaders in general. The Regional Centers and lATs 
vro primarily users of this information, although they are also potential 
sources of infonnation about effective practices. 

Training for Regional Center Staffs and Local Action Teams . The 
National Program Agency plays the leadership role in helping the Regional 
Center staffs develop their capability to assist L\Ts and, in turn, the 
Regional Centers play the leadership role in helping the LATs define their 
problems and develop action plans to solve those problems. . 

Implementation of LAT Plans . This function is the responsibility of 
the L^T. The ultimate effectiveness of the recommended program will de- 
pend upon how v/ell the various LATs implement tlieir action plans. 

le clinical ;\ssistance for Regional Centers and Loc al Action Teams. 
ITie National Prograjn Agency is responsible for conpiling a file of resource 
people for the Regional Centers and IJ\Ts. The National Agency is also re- 
sponsible for helping P.egional Centers soive problems they encounter; in 
turn, the Regional Centers have the responsibility of providing techni- 
cal assistance to help the LATs solve problems they encounter wliile imple- 
menting their action plans. 

Program Evaluation . Tlie National Program Agency has the major respon- 
sibility for designing and conducting evaluations which will be used to 
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determine botli the cfrectiveness of the reconiraended program and ways in 
v/hich it can be iinproved. The Regional Centers monitor the perfommce 
of the LATs to determine where and when they need assistance, 'llie lATs 
I)lay basically a su]:)porting role by documenting what they do and tlie 
effects of their activities. 
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IMPLl M ;NTATION COXS innRATl ONS 

Tlic purpose of this section is to trace the main implementation activi- 
ties required to set up tlie recommended program. Although many variations 
are ])Ossible in implementing the recommended program (e.g., number of Region- 
al Centers, liumher of MTs, number of years provided to set up the program), 
the program design requires tJiree components --the National Program Agency, 
Regional Centers, and Local Action Teams. 

Figure 3 on the following page charts the main activities required to 
implement the three program components. The direction of each connecting 
arrow suggests an activity in one component which provides direct guidance 
and support for an activity in another component. For example, tlie National 
Program Agency, the Advisory Board, and program policies and procedures must 
all be established before a program announcement can be issued on the initia- 
tion of the Regional Centers. Certain activities must be performed within 
one component before certain activities within another component can be ef- 
fectively initiated. The remaining pages of this section discuss the se- 
quencing of and relationships ajiong the main implementation activities. 
National Program Agency 

An organizational unit within LEAA should be established (1.1 in Figure 
3) to serve as the NPA. Initial NPA tasks are to form an Advisory Board 
(1.2) and to develop policies and procedures to govern the operation of the 
program (1.3). Once these tasks have been accomplished, announcements can 
be distributed about requirements for the establishment of Regional Centers 
(2.1) and LATs (3.1). * 
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fVvclop Nntional I'rofjai 
A{'fp.cy and its Sirpport Sys- 
tc-.Ls. 

1.1 rstnblish IhM Program H 

1.2 Form Advisorf Board 

1.5 Establish Policies and 
Procedures 

1.4 Contract for Infoima- 
tion Bank 

1.5 Contract for training 
and resource nviterials 
for Regional Center 
Staff 



1.6 Contract for Evaluation" 
Planning and Services 



Establish Rciiiorwl Centers 




2.1 



M*A Announces Require- 
ments for Regional Cen- 
ter Consistent with Es- 
tablished Policies ajid 
Procedures (1.3) 



2.2 Interested Professionals 
* BJvX Institutions Prepare 
and Submit Statements of 
Qvjalification 



NPA Selects Best State- 
ments of Quilification 
and Funds Rejjional Cen- 
ters 

NPA Provides Regional 
Centers Assistance Dur- 
ing Start-up Phase Us- 
inp. Resources from In- 
fomntion Bajik and 
Training Contracts (1,4 
and 1.5) 



3. Stinailatc and Suj^ix) rt I^ocal 
Efforts to Reduce Scho^Dl 
Violence 



NPA Announces Require* 
ments for Siruill flnints 
to Schools Consistent 
with Fstablished Poli- 
cies (1,3) 

Ijocal Districts Pre- 
pare and Submit Pro- 
posals; Establish 
lATs 

NPA Selects Districts 
to Receive Small Grants 

lATs Analyze Problem, 
Involve Coirinunity, and 
Prepare Action Plans 
wiUi Help of RCs (2.5) 

lATs Boy in I;Tj)lcnent- 
in£ Plans 

NPA r;valuates P.ffec- 
tiveness of LATs 
and "Hieir Projects 
in tenns of the 
Evaluation Plan (1.6) 



Figure 3. Dependency Relationships for Implementation Considerations 
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For the recommended program to have the best cliance for success, it 
is suggested tliat an extensive and aggressive conmmication strategy be 
initiated to provide members of all relevant groups within the educational 
community witli infonration on the program and stimulate their interest and 
involvement. Figure 4 outlines a communication strategy designed to pro- 
vide information about tlie program to all appropriate groups, particularly 
local schools. Various educational and other interested state agencies and 
grou})s' within the state are specified as well as the types of communications 
that might be used to reach key people within the various groups listed. 







Typo of Conmuiication 


Uvel 


Agencies lo Rf.ichcJ 


Hii lings 


hiblications 


Personal Contact (Tele' 
phone or Face- to- race) 




St3te EUucation Stuff 


Direct from LTAA 


Chief .State School 
Officers Jounwl 

Education Comi^sion of 
the States Journal 


Oiief State School 

Officers r-xccutivcs 
State Lcfislators 


Stac« 


State Lw Enforcaicnt 
Suff 


ThroURh !£AA 
Regular Chan- 
nels 








St a t e*^*ro f rs s i op-a 1 
Associations 


Thrcuf^ Natinnal 
Assocint ions 


National Association 
J tn I r n.a 1 s /Nf vs 1 c 1 1 e r $ 


National Association 
.Staff 




Intcrncdiiite Eilucational 
Service Staff 


Ihroufh State 
Personnel 


Kational Association 

Journals 
State Ptthlications 


State Edtcational Staff 
F^ational l-iboralory 
Staff 




BdicatioTJil Laboratory 

StAff 


Direct fron UAA 


RJucation Vuily 
AtPA Journal 
CfltiK Kcwslettcr 






Ulivcrsity Frofessorj 




AFJIA Joitrnal 
Association Journals 
NOIPr Publications 






Local h'ofesiional Associ- 
ations 


Throuj^j Natioml 
or State Associa- 
tions (MA, AFT. 
JGBA, A.\S.\, etc' 


National Association 
Journals 


National Association 
Staff 


Within 
State 


Local School DoarJs 


ThrcwRh Nat IomI 
School Poaril* 


SSM Journal 
National ftif.atincs 


NSRA Kational .Staff 
Regional Center Staff 




School District Central 
Olfice St.iff 


Direct frcn U.VA 


AA5U ^btes 


.State Micational Staff 
Reiional Center .Staff 




School »ullJin| Staff 


Throuch Central 
Office 


NASSP/WrSP Mjja.Miies 


Central Office .Staff 
Pefiional Center Staff 




Local Law Enforcercnt 
Officers 


Throuth IJAA 
Regular Oian- 
nels 








Omaiit/ Leaden 




National Hinaziites 
yi\ or^'lCion.ll (!itUrn< 
for rJ»K.»tion Rrjmfts 
Local Vv^pajters 


*Citionil Ciriu-ns for 
FifuCatinn or SCitional 
m Staff 



Figure 4. CoimiiLinication Strategy for Recommended Program 
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In addition to the communication strategy outlined in Figure 4, the 
National Program Agency will need to develop a structure for pi'ocessing 
statements of qualifications from Regional Centers and proposals from 
Local Action Teams. Figure 5 outlines a suggested structure. Major kinds 
of agencies within various levels of the educational system are listed. 
71ie activities each agency might undertake Ci-^*? preparing statements of 
qualifications or reviewing proposals) on Regional Center or Local Action 
Team proposals are also noted. 







Regional Center Proposals 


Local Action Teajn Proposals 


I.evel 


Agencies 


Preparing 
Proposals 


Reviewing 
Proposals 


Preparing 
Proposals 


Reviewing 
Proposals 


Inter- 


Regional (Milti-State) 
Educational 




• 






State 


Regional (Multi -State) 
Law Enforcement 




• 






State 


State Educational 




e 






State Law Enforcement 




• 




• 




Intermediate Educational 
Service Units 












Educational Laboratories 










Within 


Ihiversities 










State 


Large Metropolitan 
School Districts 




• 


• 






Other School Districts 




• 


• 


• 




School Buildings 






• 





Figure 5. Proposal Preparation and Review Procedures 
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7hc remaining start-up activities for the National Program Agency 
consist of contracting for three kinds of services to support the Regional 
Centers and lATs, Ihese services are: developing a national bank of in- 
formation on effective practices to reduce, school violence and disruption 
as wel] as infoiTnatiou on experienced practitioners (1.4), developing re- 
source and training materials for the staff of the Regional Centers (1.5), 
and planning and conducting a coirprehensive program evaluation (1.6). 
Regional Centers 

In addition to any general dissemination of information about the 
program or a general program announcement, it is recommended that a specif- 
ic announcement on LliAA's intention to fund Regional Centers be prepared 
and distributed to certain audiences (2.1). This announcement should pro- 
vide detailed information on the program, the number of Centers to be 
funded (initially and over tlie long term) , and any restrictions on the 
use of funds. Staff from interested organizations u-ould be asked to discuss 
their qualifications to serve as a Regional Center with National Program 
Agency staff before they prepare and submit a statement of qualifications. 
A Regional Center statement of qualifications (2.2) should provide detailed 
infomation relating the capab, lities of the institution to the policies 
and guidelines tliat hc.ve been prepared for Regional Center operation and 
present an implementation plan describing how the institution proposes to 
start up and phase in the required activities and procedures. 
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A tlirec-year funding period is recommended for Regional Centers (2.3) 
to provido sufficient tine to develop and deliver effective services. Sug- 
gested criteria for evaluating Regional Center proposals are: 
o Degree of rapport with the educational community; 
o Ability to serve an entire region; 

o Level of commitment by the institution that would house the 
Regional Center to maintain a low-overhead, service organiza- 
tion; and 

0 Ability to perform specified Regional Center functi . 
The initial task for an institution selected to serve as a Regional 
Center is to prepare itself to provide technical assistance to schools 
(2.4) by hiring additional staff, developing materials, initiating contacts 
in the field, establishing contact with other Regional Centers, and partici- 
pating in the training of I^egional Center staff by the National Prograjn 
Agency. 

The role of the Regional Center in providing assistance to Local Action 
Teams (2.5) begins with the preliminary discussion of proposals and plans 
with potential Teams. After the Teams liave been funded, problem- solving 
sessions are conducted at the Regional Center to help members of the various 
Teanis formulate more detailed action plans. After each L^T program is ini- 
tiated, the Regional Center sui^ports the Team by providing new information, 
critiques of their action plan as it changes and develops, and actual on- 
site assistance from individuals who have been identified as highly exper- 
ienced in operating programs of the type being implemented. 
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llic Regional Center also participates in program evaluation activities 
(2.6). The evaluation should he designed to allow for continuous improve- 
ment hased on the exf^eriences and outcomes o£ Regional Center and lAT activ- 
ities. 

hoccil Act ion 'J 'earns 

'Hie inij^lementation r>equence begins with tlie announcement o£ L^T plan- 
ning grants (3.1). This announcement serves as formal notification that 
small graiits are available for schools or groups of schools to use in de- 
^^l^Pi^g Pi'ojects to reduce school violence and disruption. The program 
announcement shoi_ad state that direct funding of schools (or Local Action 
Teams) is intended to assure a realistic impact on the problem with mini- 
mum funds. Funds should be provided to school communities which can demon- 
strate a serious need and a reasonable plan of action. Funding decisions 
should be made quickly and at frequent intervals tliroughout the year, so 
tliat school personnel who are motivated to take action do not have to wait 
through a lengthy review process. It is essential, however, for state 
departments of education to review and critique any proposals submitted by 
schools in their state. 

Schools are advised that the funds can be used to plan the implemen- 
tation of a program or to actually implement a program, in either case, 
tlie formation of a Local Action Team is required. Grant funds could be 
iLsed to cover expenses associated with LAT travel, per diem, release time 
for training activities, equipment, or materials. A portion of funds 
might be used to cover staff time for local coordination of the project. 
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The program announcement directs interested school persoraiel to con- 
tact the appropriate Repional Center for more inforaation. Center staff 
members answer specific questions regarding the grant requirements and out- 
line tlie primary criteria to be used in evaluating proposals. One outcome 
of those discussions miglit be a decision on the part of school personnel 
to prepare a proposal for funding. Anotlier outcome might be a decision by 
scJiool personnel to postpone submitting, a proposal. School personnel should 
have the option of initiating renewed discussions with Center staff at any 
time. 

Tlie proposal fom is a relatively simple document which does not re- 
quire extensive proposal -writing skills. A proposal should indicate the 
nqed for a program and the level of commitment in the school as well as de- 
scribe the kinds of activities to be conducted (e.g., planning, designing, 
developing, implementing, or even adapting an existing program). Funding 
decisions are made by the National Program Agency, but copies of the pro- 
posal should be submitted to the appropriate state agencies as v;ell as to 
the Regional Center for review and comment (3.2). Suggested criteria for 
evaluating Local Action Team proposals are: 

• Demonstrated need for a program to solve local problems of 
school violence and disruption; 

•Level of commitment on the part of school personnel to solve 
the problem; 

• Willingness to form a Local Action Team representing various 
groups within the community; and 

• Capability to administer a grant and to be clearly accountable 
for exi^enditiires. 
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Notification of a fundinf^ decision (3.3) is sent to the lAI', to the 
appropriate Rcjiional Center, and to the state deparlmcnt that reviev;od the 
proposal. Funding decisions are made on a continuing basis until the funds 
for a given period are exl^austcd or until the Regional Center service load 
is full. Proposals From applicants with acceptable proposals that could not 
be fiuKled should be held in a priority file until the next funding period. 
The time interval from the submission of a proposal to notification of fund- 
ing slioiild be as short as possible. 

line initial use of planning grant funds is to provide an opportunity 
for tlie members of an lAT to travel to the Regional Center for problem- 
solving sessions with the Center~staff (3.4). TJie Regional Centers may con- 
duct problem-solving sessions for several Teams simultaneously. Such ses- 
sions can provide a forum where the skills and exjDertise of Team members 
from several schools can be shared. 

Activities at the Center include a series of exercises which will help 
Teajn members to further define the problem of violence and disruption in 
their school, review alternative approaches for attacking the problem, and 
develop an action plan for their school. Different kinds of plans may be 
developed by the various Teams participating in the problem-solving ses- 
sions at the Center. Some Teams might actually develop a* program to combat 
school violence, while others might receive training to help them implement 
specific programs; still other Teams may define their problem situation 
more carefully or reconsider their action plans, ktost Teams will devel- 
op plans which will involve additional members of the school community. 
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Mien they return home, Team members will initiate the plan tliey developed 
at the Regional Center (3,5), The Teams will receive Regional Center assis- 
tance on a continuing basis, 

Vvlien project activities have been completed and planning grant funds 
have been exhausted, school personnel need to decide whether they sliould 
iini)lement tlie plan developed or continue the program implemented under 
their planning gi^ant, 

LATs will be expected to cooperate in program evaluation activities 
(3.6) designed to examine the effectiveness of the program and provide in- 
formation whicli can be used to strengthen the program. 

* * * 

The foregoing discussion has highlighted how the plan for implementa- 
tion of the recommended program must take into account the following inter- 
relationships among the three program components: 

• Before the Local Action Teams can be funded, Regional Centers miLst 
be established, their staffs must be trained, and they should 
have the training and resource materials needed to supply tech- 
nical services to the MTs. 

Before the Regional Centers can be established, the National 
Program Agency must develop a bank of information on effective 
practices, prepare training and resource materials for Regional 
Center staff and, if possible, begin planning the program evalu- 
ation. 

Although the inplementation sequence outlined above must be maintained, 
it does allow considerable flexibility in establishing the proposed program. 
Specifically, the activities outlined in Figure 3 could be initiated during 
a single fiscal year or over a period of several years. In addition, the 
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program cou]cl be initiated as a full-scale effort with 10 or more ftegional 
Centers established simultaneously or the Regional Centers could he phased 
in over time. 
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In this section, our purpose is to review some sost implicat ions of 
the proposed progrmn. 'Iliis discussion wil] focus on the problem of how to 
estimate a 'l^allpark^^ figure for the progra^ii, based on the foregoing de- 
scriptions of the program compunents and the costs associated witli those 
components. The intricacies of start-up costs and phasing costs for the 
various comj^onents are not covered. Such complexities should be considered 
when the decision has been made to proceed with the pi^oposed program. 

As a point of departure for this discussion, we might summarize the 
functions and costs associated with each component: 

0 Each Local Action Team receives a small grant of up to $15,000 
whidi can be used to analyze the problem in their school, con- 
sider alternative solutions, select and implement a particular 
solution. In addition, $5,000 is reserved for each LAT to 

cov er the costs o f people provid ing technical assistance in 

adapting and iirplementing specific practices. 

• Each Regional Center trains and supports the LATs as they work 
to solve their problems. A Regional Center enploying seven 
professionals could cost between $245,000 and $385,000 per 
year, depending on tlie costs of salary benefits, secretarial 
support, trave] , materials, and overhead, 

© The National Program Agency purchases : 

- The development of training and resource materials to 
help Regional Center staff establish tlieir centers and 
provide useful services to LATs. Tliese activities are 
estimated at $150,000 to $250,000 a year while the 
Regional Centers are being established. 

- Infomiation services which include identifying effec- 
tive practices, validating their effectiveness, pre- 
paring descriptions, and responding to requests for in- 
formation. These services are estimated at $200,000 

to $^"^3,000 a year. 

- Evaluation services to provide information on the ef- 
fectiveness and cost of Regional Center services and 
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LAT proRrants. These scnnces are estimated at $2r50,000 
to $400,000 per year, depending on the size of the national 
program and the complexity and depth of the evaluation 
design. 

« The National Prograjii Agency iiianages the national prograjn, pro- 
cesses L\T grants and Regional Center contracts, and iiionitors 
.the activities of the service contractors, the Regional Centers, 
and the lATs . Depending on the number of Regional Centers and 
lATs funded, the National Program Agency needs a staff of five 
to ten people. Staff costs are estimated at $250,000 to $500,000 
a year, Assuming the salary- and e3cpenses of each professional 
cost approximately $50,000. 

In order to determine a ballpark figure for annual operating costs, we 
need the foregoing figures. Now, for the purposes of illustration, assume 
that 500 LATs are served eacli year. Further, assume that the national pro- 
gram is well established and is operating at maximum efficiency. Iliese as- 
sumptions enable us to make the following statements about the status of the 
^va rious pr og ram co Tflpoaents^ 



• The Regional Centers are operating efficiently; each Center is 
able to train and support approximately 100 LATs. 

• Regional Cfenter staff are performing well; there is little turn- 
over, and thus little need for staff training or support. 

• Tlie information services have been established. A large number 
of effective practices has been identified and the task of re- 
sponding to requests has been rout ini zed. 

• To date, program evaluation has focused on process variables. 
Data are needed on the effectiveness of tlie program. 

• Currently, seven staff members are working in the office of the 
National Program Agency. 

Using the estimated costs associated with the three program components, 
the goal of 500 LATs, and our assunption that the program is operating effi- 
ciently, the* following cost estimates can be projected: 
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Cost of 500 lATs 



$10,000,000 



ERIC 



500 small grants @ $15,000 = $7,500,000 

= $2,500,000 



500 teclinical assistance 
accounts 0 $5,000 



Cost of 5 Regional Centers @ $315,000 



Cost of National PrograTi Agency 

o Training and resource material 
for Regional Center staffs 

• Maintenance of the information 
services 

e Strengthening the program 
evaluation to gather effective- 
ness data 

• NPA salary and expenses 



$1,575,000 

$950,000 



$200,000 

$400,000 
$350,000 



Of course, tiiese figures would be very different if other assumptions 
were made about tlie size and scope of tlie program. For example, the cost of 
the program would be quite different if 300 L!^s or 800 LATs were function- 
ing in any given year. However, tlie level of effort for any program should 
be reviewed to detennine its adequacy. The criterion of prograra adequacy 
can be considered in terms of these four questions: ■ 

• Is the program able to respond adequately to requests for in- 
fomvation about effective practices? 

• Is a sufficient number of LATs being supported, considering the 
number of schools that need help? 

• Is an adequate portion of total program expenditures going di- 
rectly to tlie LATs? 

• Do educational and community leaders perceive the federal pro- 
^ gram as adequate in terms of their views of the prolslem? 
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a)NCf,lJSION 

'llus chapter describes a recommended federal assistance i)roj;ram to help 
educators-^ reduce tlie problem of school violence and disrui^tion. llie recom- 
mended prograjii is directly based upon the analyses reported in earlier chap- 
ters . 

In our judgment, this inogram represents an effective response to the 
•problem of school violence and disruption. RBS recommends that this approach 
bo adopted, assuming that LEAA is (1) interested in assuming a leadership 
position in the area of school violence and disruption, (2) willing to ini- 
tiate a nationwide effort that is responsive to the needs of tlie educational 
community, and (3) able to allocate the resources required to initiate this 
effort . 
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Appendix B 



WORKING CONFERENCES 



This Appendix contains: 

Conference Participants 

Agenda 

Worksheets 

Questionnaire 
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TYPES OF EDUCATORS PAI^TICIPATING 



PhiladclphJa Saint Louis Los Anpcles Total 



Students 


7 


7 


7 


21 


Teachers 


2 


6 


9 


17 


Superintendents 


3 


8 


4 ■ 


15 


Princi pals/Pro j ect 
Directors 


5 


1 . 


4 


10 


Counsel ors/Psycholo - 
gists 


2 


3 


1 


6 


Parent /Coinmunity Or- 
ganization Represen- 


2 


3 


1 


6 


Secui-ity Directors 


2 


2 


2 

• 


6 


School Board Members 


1 


• 2 


2 


5 


Other: 
State Ed. Dept. 
Youth Service Agencies 
Qnbudsman 

University/Research 
Legal 


4 


2 


10 


16 


Total 


28 


34 


40 


102 
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Participants came from 26 states and the District o£ Colunbia, 
from urban, suburban, and rural districts. 



ARIZOMA KTimJCKY OREGON 

Tucson Lexin^iton Salem 



ARKANSAS 

Little Rock 



CALIFORNIA 

Baldwin Park 
Los Angeles 
Menlo Park 
Piedmont 
Sacramento 
. San Diego 
San Jose 
Santa Barbara 
TUstin 



COLORADO 
Pueblo 



CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



ILLINOIS 
Chicago 



imijm 

Indiiuiapolis 
Jeffcrsonville 



KANSAS 

Shawnee Mission 



LOUISIANA 
Luling 
New Orleans 



MARYLAND 
Rockville 
Upper Marlboro 



MICHIGAN 
Detroit 



MISSOURI 
Ferguson 
High Ridge 
Kansas City- 
Saint Louis 
University City 



NEIV JERSEY 

Browns Mills 
Newark 



NEW YORK 
Albany 

New York City 



NORllI CAROLINA 

Charlotte/J'lecklenberg 



OHIO 
Toledo 



PENNSYLVANIA 
■ Abington 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 



SOUTH CAROLINr\ 
Columbia 



TENNESSEE 
Mempliis 
Nashville 



TEXAS 
Austin 
Dallas 



UTAH 

Salt Lake City 



VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 



WASHINGTON 
Edmonds 
Tacoma 



IVEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg 
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WORKING CONFERENCE 
R E D U C T I 0 N OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
September 18, 1975 

LIST OP PAiniCT PANTS 
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Mr. Will jam Bo]l 
364 IVardc Terrace 
Fairfield, Corui. 06430 

Dr. Irving Berchuck 
124 O^ntral Parle Road 
Plainview, New York 11803 

*Mr. Mi] ton Bins 
Coiaicil Great City Schools 
1707 II. Street 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Mr. Peter Blauvelt 

Chief of Securit)'- Services 

Board of lidiication 

507 I^rgo Road 

Upper Marlboro, iMd. 20870 

*Mr. David Boesel 
Director of Safe School Study 
National Institute of Hducation 
1200 19tli Street 
Room 832 

Washington, D. C. 20208 

Mr. hucius Burton 
Securit)- Advisor 
Alexaiidria Board of Education 
418 Soutli Washington Street 
Alexandria, Ya. 22313 

Ms. Melody Canfield 
Student 

Pciii)erton TouiLsliip Ifii^Ji School 
Browns Mills, New Jersey 

Ms. l.ynctte Co)dero 
Student 

riM»l)crton Townsliip High Schcx)l 
Hrouns Mills, New Jersey 



*J)id not attend conference. 



Ms. Janice Coucli 
Student 

Penfcerton Tounship High School 
Browns Mills, New Jersey 

Sister Felaklca Fattali 

Director 

House of Uinoja 

1442 No. Frazier Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ms. Happy Fernandez 
3400 Baring Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

Dr. Edward Foster 
President 

Board of Education 
Manliattan and Elm Streets 
Toledo, Olio 43608 

Mr. Paul Francis 
3998 Menhold Drive 
Allison Park, Pa. 15101 

Mr. Jay Gasgow 
Student 

Pemberton Tounsliip Higli School 
.Browns Mills, New Jersey 

Mr. Anthony Giampetro 
Principal 

Bartlett Jiniior High ScJiool 
11th and Gitlierine' Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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List or Participants 



*Mr. John (Jreaccn 
Acting Director 

National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention 

633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, [). C. 20531 

Mr. Robert I'c)1m(:^ 
Pcuhcrtori Towiiship High School 
BroMis Mills, New Jersey 

*^L^. Karen Humphreys 
Student 

Pemlierton Tov>aiship Jiigh Sdiool 
BroKns Mills, New Jersey 

*Mr. Carl Irish 
Director 

Office of School Safety 
lie Livingston Street 
New York, New Yoi^k 11201 

Mr. Maurice Jackson 
Senior Researcher 
National Institute of Education 
Roon! 832 
1200 19th Street 
Washington, D. C. 20208 

Ms. Rul^y Linebargcr 
3150 Broadway 
Apt. 10-J 

New York, New York 10027 

Ms. Geraidine ^^elt2 
Supervisor 

Mark IWain School Based Programs 
Mark IWain School 
14501 Aver>' Road 
Rockvillc, iMd. 20853 

Ms. Phyllis Modlcy 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

Prevention Oj^e rations Task Group 
United States IVpartnient of Justice 
L'lw linforconicnt Assistance Administration 
635 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20530 



*l)id not attend conference. 



September 18, 1975 



Ms . Margaret Montgomery 
Principal 

South Fastem High School 

3030 Faii'view 

Detroit, Micliigrji 48213 

*Dr. Nathaniel Potts 
Director of Cor.miunity Affairs 
Newark Board of Education 
2 Cecbr Street 
Newark, i;. J. 07102 

Dr. Conrad Powell 
Collcf;e of Education 
University of South Carolina 
Colunii) :a , Soutli Carolina 29208 

Mr. Elvin Rasof 
Assistant Directoi* 
Work Adjustment Program 
10100 Grand Drive 
Detroit, Michigan 48204 

Ms. Debbie Santiago 
Student 

Pemlierton TowTiship High Scliool 
Browns Mills, New Jersey 

Pi". Grace Ten^^leton 
Adndnisti^ation 

Chariot te-Mecklcnherg Schools 
Box 14P 

Charlotte, N. C. 28230 

Dr. Anthony K. Terino 
Director School Supen^'ision 
New York State Education Departmen 
Albany, New York 12234 

Ms. Martha Turner 

La Salle Elementaiy School 

Washington, D. C. 

Ms. Joanne Weaver 
At?ington Sch.ool District 
3 841 Susquehaiuia Street 
Abington, Pa. 19001 

•^h^ Carl Willi aiiiS 
Studep.t 

Ped:e7lcn Tcur.ship IMgh School 
Broviis falls, New Jersey 
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ADDPiNDUM TO [.1ST 01' PARTICTPAOTS 



^tr. llerbort Johnson 
c/o Dr. Nritlianiel Potts 
Newark Board oT lidncation 
2 Cedar Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 

Mr . Sy J ves t er W i 1 1 i iuns 
Student 

Pemberton Township High School 
BrowTis Mills, New Jersey 
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WORKING CONFFRENCE 
RliDUCTION OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 



Saint Louis, Missouri 
September 24, 1975 

LIST OF PARTICIPAMTS 



*Denise Bell 
Student 

SiDimer Iligli Sdiool 
St. Louis, Nb. 63115 

* Anita Bond 
5583 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Nb. 63112 

* Edward Brady 
Director o£ Personnel Security- 
Board of Education 
228 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

Pat Broivn 

NEA Black Caucus 

3630 North Nferidian #21 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46208 

Bob Bubltmann 
Student 

Southwest High School 

5556 Arthur 

St. Louis, Mo. 63139 

Boyd Carter 

Greater Clark County Schools 
2710 Highv^ray 62 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 47130 



Peggy Cochran 
Route 2 
Box 830 

High Ridge, Mo. 



63049 
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fiverett Copcland 
Manager School Security 
Kansas City Scliool District 
121 J McCee Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

^Diil not attend conference. 



*Rev. James Cuiranings 
910 North Newstead 
St. Louis, Mo. 63108 

Darel Custer 

Wood County Board of Education 

1210 13th Street 

Parkersburg, West Virginia 26101 
James E. Dean, Jr. 

Assistant Superintendent for Hearing 

New Orleans Public Schools 

703 Caronet Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

*Carl Downing 
NEA First American Caucus 
3041 Drakestone 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73120 
Edward Fields 

Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Board of Fxiucation Building 
Room 704 

1211 McGee Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

Phillip Fishman 

439 No. Hanley 

lAiiversity City, 63130 

Dannie Fz-anklin 
Director of Guidance 
1520 South Grand 
St. Louis, Nb. 63104 

John Greacen 
Acting Director 

National Institute for Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20531 
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List of Participants 



Mnrv' lillen Goodm;in 
Director 

Spcci.'il liducation Project 
Citizens Ciommittec for Children 
2 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

James Hopson 

725 Kingslaml Avenue 

Ihii varsity City, Nfo. 63130 

* Iklgar Jacobs 
Board of Education 
2597 Avery Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 

* James Johnson 

1145 Breakwater Way 
St. Louis, Mo. 6314] 

Winifred Johnson 
913 Tracy 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

Jolin Kotsakis 
Chairman 

201 North Wells Street 
Chicago, 111. 60606 

Bennie Kelley 
919 South Lamr 

* Dallas, Texas 75202 

^burice MacDonald 

Coordinator of Student Referral Services 
Maplewood High School 
401 Maplewood Lane 
Nashville, Term. 37216 

Sha\>mee ^^cCray 
Student 

University City fUgh School 
6816 Corbitt 

University City, Nto. 63130 

lliomas Merriweather 
StiKlent 

Soldan High School 
4728 Page 

St. Louis, Mo, 63113 



September 24, 1975 



Phy] 1 i s Mod 1 ey 

National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20530 

Teresa Oswald 
Student 

Roosevelt High Scliool 

3422 A Humphrey 

St. Louis, Mo. 63118 

Henry Prokop 

Assistant Superintendent Secondar)'' 
655 January Avenue Education 
Ferguson, Mo. 

Robert Rice 

St. Charles Parish School Building 
P.O. 46 

Luling, Louisiana 70070 
Shirley Stancil 

Little Rock Board o£ Education 
West Markham and Izard wStreet 
Little Rock, Ark. 72201 

^^atthew Snapp 

6100 Guadalupe Street 

Austin, Texas 

Andy Soule 
Student 

Ihiversity City High School 
6904 Washington 
University City, Nb. 63130 

Lorraine Sullivan 

Assistant Superintendent o£ Schools 
Chicago Public Schools 
228 No. La Salle 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

Maurice Swans on 

NEA Director 

5310 Clark Drive 

Sha\>mee Mission, Kansas 66205 



*Did not attend conference. 
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List oT Participants 



Hetty Iriplctt 
1261 Village Drive 
Apt. 32 

Lexington, Kentucky 40504 

H(^lMnc Tyler 
1211 McGee Street 
Room 1006 

Kansas City, Mo. 64104 

Barbara Walker 
Student 

Vashon High School 
1602 Love joy Lane 
St. Louis, Nfo. 63106 

Duncan Waters 

District Superintedent of Schools 
District 3 

New Orleans Louisiana Public Schools 

1812 Pauger Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70116 

R. K. Willianis 

Superintendent of Schools 

Pulasky County 

924 Marshall Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 

Margaret Bash V/ilson 

Chain^erson 

N.A.A.C.P. 

4054 Lindell Boulevard 
Room 200 

St. Louis City, Mo. 63208 

Jim Winters 
(•|?R-\L, Inc. 
3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, ^fo. 63139 



September 24, 1975 



Addendum 



Evelyn Battle 

4474 North Taylor Avenue 

Saint Louis, Mo. 63115 

Quinnie MacCormick 
Board of Education 
2597 Avery Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Bnily Martin 

Director, Special Emphasis Programs 
Office of Juvenile Justice fi 

Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20531 

Edward Weil 
Student 

Cleveland High School 
4352 Louisiana Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 63111 
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w 0 R K I N c 0 N r n R n N c H 

R i: I) U C T I 0 N 0 I' SCHOOL V 1 0 L 1- N C E 

Los Angeles, California 
September 30, 1975 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 
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* Sam Bacote 
Instructional Services Center 
2930 Forest Hills Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30315 

* Joan C. Bar at z 

I'ducation Policy Research Institute 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

* Walter Barbee 
Supervisor URRD Program 

State Department Public Instruction 
Old Capital Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 

Richard Boone 

Open Road Project 

Citizens' Policy Center 

1226-1/2 State Street 

Santa Barbara, California 93101 

* Joseph Brooks, Executive Secretary 
California School Boards Association 
800 9th Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 
Robert D. Cain 

National Center for Youth Development 
National Council on Crime 5 Delinquency 
36 N. Tuscon Boulevard 
Tuscon, Arizona 85716 

* John Carusonc 

Office Contnunity Relations 
Oakland IFnLfied School District 
1025 vSecond Avenue 
(Xiklandj Calif omia 94606 

Todd Clark 

6310 San Vinccntc Ftoulcvard^ 4th Floor 
Los Angeles, California 90048 2 0 0 



Gloria F. Cox 
Principal 

Ramona High School 

231 South Alma Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90063 

Nancy Franco 

Open Road Project 

Citizens' Policy Center 

1226-1/2 State Street 

Santa Barbara, California 93101 

Keith Garnet 

Los Angeles lAiified School District 
450 North Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 

John Greacen 
Acting Director 

National Institute for Juvenile 

Justice and Delinquency Pi' event ion 
633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20531 

Bernard Greenberg 
Stanford Research Institute 
Menlo Park, California 94025 

A16x Gunn 

Bureau of Intergroup Relations 

721 Cipital Mall 

Sacramento, California 95810 

Douglas Knight 

Senior Research >\nalyst 

Prevention and Community Connections 

Youth Development Authority Branch 

2222 Sierra Boulcvai'd 

Sacramento, California 95825 



*Did not attend conference. 
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List of Participants 



Willi. am Lucas 

Assistant Superintendent 

Government Relations 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

450 North Grand Avenue 

Ix)s Angeles, California 

B. n. McCauley 

Assistant Chief Security Agent 

Security Section, Room H-151 

Los Angeles Uni fied School District 

450 North Grand Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 

Scott Matheson 

Special Conmittee on Youth Education 
Union Pacific Building, Room 600 
10 South Main Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84104 

Phyllis Modley 

National Institute for Juvenile 

Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20530 

Jerry Nlullins 

Verba Buena Crisis 

1855 Lucretia Avenue 

San Jose, California 95122 

Jolm Nfusser 

Grant Elementary School 
725 Market Northeast 
Salem, Oregon 97301 

Consuelo Nieto 

1848 Burrell Drive 

Los Angeles, Califoniia 90065 

Blair Patrick 

6628 170th Place, S.W. 

Ixlmonds, Washington 98020 

Hazel Petrocco 

National Exlucation Association Director 

for Colorado 
3222 Rex Street 
inicblo, Colorado 81005 * 



September 30, 197S 



Donald J. Richardson 
Administrative Coordinator 
Educational Options Services Branch 
Room H-221 

Los Angeles Unified School District 
450 North Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 

George Smith 

5514 Miraflores Drive 

San Diego, California 92114 

Paul Tanaka 
2000 Tacoma Mall 
Suite G32 

Tacoma, Washington 98409 

Sidney A. Thompson. 
Principal 

Crenshaw High School 

5010 11th Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90043 

Lisa Tliorsen 

Editor in Chief 

Security World 

2639 S. La Cienga Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90034 

Lois Tinson 

National Education Association Director 

for California 
319 East 57th Street 
Los Angeles, California 90011 

Robert IMruhe 

2511 West 3rd Street ' 

Los Angeles, California 90057 

Rey Vinole 

1204 Wilbur Avenue 

San Diego, California 92109 

Betina Wallach 

National Institute for Juvenile Justice 

and Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20530 
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List of Participints September 30, 1975 



John K. Wells 

Coordinator Hducntional Legislation 
lx)S Angeles Unified School District 
Room A409 

450 North Grand Avenue 
liOs Angeles, Califoima 



Addendum 



Michele Beal 
Student 

Crenshaw High School 

5010 11th Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90043 

Verdella Brenson 
Student 

Crenshaw High School 

5010 11th Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90043 

Ralph Estrada 
Student 

Baldwin Park High School 
3900 North Puente Avenue 
Baldwin Park, California 91706 

Virgil Ford 
Student 

Crenshaw High School 

5010 11th Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90043 

Dr. Judith Gerson 

Los AngeJes Unified School District 
450 North Gi'and Avenue 
Los Angeles, Califoniia 

Robert Goe 

Ui'ban Policy Research Institute 



Rory Kaufman 

Ix>s Angeles Unified School District 
450 North Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 

Billie Masters 

13561 Farmington Road 

Uistin, California 92680 

Barbara ^^urad 
Baldwin Park High School 
3900 North Puente Avenue 
Baldwin Park, California 91706 

Ruth Pritchard 

California School Boards Association 
800 Ninth Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Robert J. Rubel 
1139 Oakland Avenue 
Piedmont, California 94611 

Sheila Taylor 
Student 

Crenshaw High School 

5010 11th Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90043 

Becky Vindilia 
Student 

Baldwin Park High School 
3900 North Puente Avenue 
Baldwin Park, California 91706 

lola Williams 

Yerba Buena High School 

1855 Lucretia Avenue 

San Jose, California 95122 



321 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 

Pilette Hampton 
Student 

Crenshaw High School 

5010 11th Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90043 
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WORKING CONFERENCE" 
REDUCTION OF SCfiOOL VIOLENCE 



AGENDA 

7:30 - 8:30 Breakfast and Introductory Remarks 

8:30 - 9:30 Session 1 : IVhat is the Current Situation? The Student's 
Perspective. 

9:30 - 11:30 Session 2 : How do we Reduce Disruption in Schools? 
11:30 - 12:30 Lunch Break 

12:30 - 2:30 Session 3 : Hovi do we Allocate Resources? 
2:30 - 3:30 Session 4 : IVhat have we Missed? 
3:30 - 4:30 Informal Discussion 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTIVm 



GROUP #; 
NAME: 



What Problems Have You Faced? 



Instructions : Based on the preceding discussion, review the prohtemis 
listed below. Feel free to add new problems y or delete or modtfy any oj the 
problems listed. 

Indicate which problems you have encountered within schools. 

Rate the importance of each of the type of problems you have encountered. 
High indicates most important to solve; low indicates the least important to solve. 



I lave 
encountered 
in school;; 



Problems: 


Yes 


No 


High 


f.!:';li l ow 


Attacks 371 Schools 

Assaults, rn})cs, aiid murders of students or staff 
on scliool premises arc increasing. 












Weapons 

htorc Kcapons (e.g., pins kiiives) are being carried 
to school . 












Gangs 

Gang violence lias bcccfnc well established in 
scliool s. 












Intruders 

Outsiders', including dropouts, truants fran other 
sdiools, and unemployed youth, terrorize students 
and vaiidali^.e school pro]^crty. 












Intcrprou)^ Clashes 

Confrontations ajnong racial, social, and ethnic 
groups have resulted in disruption of tlic educa- 
tional process. 












Vandalism 

Wanton ircstniction of facilities, equipment, and 
student projects is prevalent. 












'Jhe crimatc^oi fear is pci'vasive in schools. 














u 



































Importance 

of 
solving 
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Follcwirtg the completion of this individual exerciee the group will discuas 
their reeponeee and detemine the five meet preeeing problema. 
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WORKSFIEET #2 GRaiP H: 



CROIIP ACTIVITY 

EBtablishment of Priority Problems for the Cvoup 

Instvuations : In this exeroiae^ consider yourselves members of the same 
school district. 

Each member should share with the group his/her experiences with disruption 
in schools (worksheet #1). 

As a groicpt determine the five most pressing problems for your district^ 
using your collective experience as a basis. Sequence them in order from most 
important to least important. Indicate why these were selected. 

The .recorder should summarize the group r'scussion on the chart below. 
Major Problems Reasons for Selection 

Most 
Inqjortant 1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



id 
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GROUP #: 



WORKSHEET #7 



GROUP ACTIVITY 



Poasihle LEAA Role to Help School Districts Reduce Disruptions 



Instructions : As a group j you have identified in the last exercise where 
you think school districts in general lack the knoiDledge and skills and re-- 
sources to solve problems of disruption. 

In this exercise J identify j as a group j the kinds of roles LEAA could play 
to help school districts solve the vroblms of disruption and why you support 
each role. The group can use the list on the following page as a resource. 

The recorder should note the group's views of possible LEAA roles in the 
space below. The number of members supporting each of the roles should also be 



At the end of the discussion^ the group should consider the question at the 
bottom of the page. The recorder should tally the views of the group and report 
the results. 



Indicate which funding strategies are appropriate for each of your priority problems. 



Should LEAA provide support to aid in the reduction of serious disruptions in schools? 



recorded. 



YES 



NO 



UNDTCIDED 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY 



NAMF: 



TITLE: 



PointQ We May Have Mi seed 



Instructions : Here are some questions about points that may or may 
not have been covered in your previous discussions. Feel free to add 
corments on any question* 

1. Given all current problems in schools (e.g., declining enrollments, inadequate 
finances, student achievement) how would you rate the inportance of reducing 
school violence? 



e. Of Lesser Concern 



2. Should LEAA efforts to help school districts deal with the problem of school 
disruption be focused on: 

a. All types of crimes 

b. Selected crimes 

If you choose b,, indicate which crimes LFAA should focus on: 

Crimes against persons (e.g., rapes, assaults) 

Crimes against property (e.g., vandalism) 

Other (specify) 



a. 



First 



b. In Top 3 



c. In Top 5 



d. In Top 10 
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As a policy, do you feel that LFAA should direct funds to: 

a. TnuTiediatc pressing problems 

b. Longer range problems 

c. Both of the above 



As a policy, should LEAA limit the use of its funds to: 

a. Controlling existing disruptions in schools (e.g., security procedures) 

b. Preventing future disruptions in schools (e.g., human relations training) 

c. Both of the above 



Given scarce resources, should LFAA limit the use of its funds to helping schools 

a. Plan efforts to control and reduce school disruptions 

b. Handle one-time, start-up costs (e.g., facilities modification) 

c. Other 
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I). A nuige of resources exists to help school persofuicl with local edticational prob- 
lems. In order to provide WM with infomiation on the useriilness of those 
resources for dealim; with problems of school violence, use the I'ollowinj; list 
to indicate which resources you have used and which can be adapted to help you 
with problems of school violence. 



NOTE: The resources listed below are those 
made available by the organization indicated 
(e.g., school district) and are of three 
kinds: (1) information, (2) training, and 
(3) other assistance. 


Have you used 
this resource? 


Do you feel this 
resource can be 
adapted for use 
with problems of 
school violence? 


A. SCHOOL DISTOICT: 

Library/ instructional materials center 
District publications/project reports 
District specialists 

B. COLLEGES/UNIVERSITIES : 

Library/ Instructional materials center 
Courses/Special purpose workshops, seminars 
Consultant Assistance 
Other 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


























































(please specify) 
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Have you used 
this resource? 



Ito you feel this 
resource can be 
adapted for use 
with problems of 
school violence? 



Yes 



C. PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (LOCAL > STATE , 
NATIONAL) : 

Bui 1 e tins /Publ i cat ions 
Conventions/Meetings 
Telephone infonnation services 
Workshops / Seminars 



COUNTf AND INTERMEDIATE EDUCATIONAL UNITS : 
Library/ Instructional materials centers 
Project reports /Publications and newsletters 
Staff specialists 
Workshops/Seminars/Courses 



No 



Yes 



No 
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Have you used 
this resource? 


Do you feel this 
resource can he 
adapted Tor use 
with problems of 
school violence? 


STATE EDUCATION AGE^JCY: 

Project reports/Publications and newsletters 

Staff specialists 

Meetings 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND FEDERALLY 
SPONSORED AGFJ^CIES: 

Superintendent of Documents/Government 
Printing Office 

ERIC Clearinghouses 

Department of Justice Information Service 
Other 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




























- 






























Q>lease specify) 
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ffave you used 
this resource? 



I to you feci this 
resource can be 
adapted for use 
witli problems of 
school violence? 



Yes 



G. LOCAL G0VERN^^1FNTAL AGENCIES : (e.g., 
police, courts) 



(please specify) 



No 



Yes 



No 



H. PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES : (e.g. 
R5D organizations, service groups, 
consulting firms) 



(please specify) 
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7. I low often liavc you been involved in federally funded progi-ms designed to iniprovc 
local schools? 

a. Never 

b. One program 

c. Two or three programs 

d. Four or more programs 



8.^ In what ways should a school district use LEAA funds to reduce school violence? 

. a. Purchase security systems 

b. Modify facilities 

c. Provide counseling serivces 

d. Train staff 

e. Develop instructional programs 

f . Increase staff 

g . Other 
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9. (Optional tor those having experience with federal grants/pro^jrams) 

Of those agencies which administer federal funds, indicate which you prefer 
and provide reasons for your preference. 

a. Federal LEAA agency 

b. State LEAA agency 

c. Local LEAA agency 

d. State education agency 

e. Other 

Reasons: 



10. Are you interested in receiving a sunmary of the findings of this conference? 
yes 

no 

11. The ABC television network is doing a special on school violence. LFAA and KBS 
will probably be asked for riames of people to contact. Would you be willing 

to talk to ABC staff? 

yes 

no 

12* Do you have any recommendations for future conferences we might hold on this 
topic? 
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Appendix C 



FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS* 



This Appendix contains: 
Right to Read 
Drug Abuse Education 
Civil Rights Technical Assistance 
Dropout Prevention 
Teacher Corps 
ESEA Title III 



^Program descriptions are taken from y^.- Office of Education, 
Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluati>iJi, Annual Evaluation 
Report on Proiirains Ad ministered by the U>S. Office of Education7 
FY 1974, Washington, ]).C. , l^'/b. 
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ANNUAL i:Vi\l-,L'AT10N REPORT ON KDUCATION rROCPJVMS 



r rogr am Name: 
Right- to-Read 



hP3 1 dilat ion : 

Cooperative Research Act (P.L. 85-531) 
as amended 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1975 



Fundin g H istory : 



Year 

FY 1971 
1972 
1973 
197A 
1975 



Authorization 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 



Appropriation 

$ 2,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 



P r r am Purp o s_e^ and Operation : 



The long-range goal of the Right to Read Program is to substantially increase 
functional literacy in this country. More specifically, the operational goal 
of Right to Read is to ensure that by 1980 ninety-nine percent of all people 
unuer ]6 years of age living in the United States and ninety percent of all 
those over 16 will possess and use literacy skills. The ability to read is 
essential for one to function effectively as an adult in our society. Yet 
more than three million adults in the United States are illiterate and approxi- 
mately 18-1/2 million cannot read well enough to complete simple tasks required 
for common living needs. Millions of public school children require special 
Instruction in reading. Even after they have completed high school, one-third 
of the new students in junior colleges need some type of reading help. 

Through the demonstration of effective and efficient reading programs and the 
provision of technical assistance and training, the objective of Right to Read 
is CO help all reading programs to become effective, regardless of the source 
of funding, the leve] of instruction or the age of the participant. This pro- 
gram hopes to influence Federal formula grant and discretionary funds as well 
as Scute and local funds, and will involve experimental, demonstration, service 
and lapacity-building activities. It will also be responsible for awarding a 
limited number of grants and contracts. 

Tlu- Ki);ht to Uoud Program provided support in various ways for State and local 

particip.iiiLs duritii', FY 7-». i5v the. end of Lhc vesr., 

t.rojects had been funded of which 65 were community based and iU6 veic 
school based. Thirty-three of the projects were bilingual. 
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The 68 community based programs were directed toward the out-of-school adoles- 
cent population, the young adult and the older adult in need of reading help. 
Community based programs were much more diverse in type of location, population 
and program intent, and could be found, for example, in prisons, community 
colleges, local communities and on reservations. 

Thirty-one State Education Agencies have now been funded to develop and 
implement State-wide plans for the elimination of illiteracy. Key foci are; 
training local reading directors, providing technical assistance to 
LEA*s, disseminating program information, amassing public support for literacy 
efforts, conducting exemplary reading projects focused on training, and 
providing technical assistance designed to stimulate more effective reading 
programs throug)iout the State. In addition, five colleges received funds, 
which provided technical assistance through educational planners and reading 
consultants, who assisted projects in assessing needs, planning and 
implementing the reading programs as well as assisting in internal evaluation* 

f 

l^rogram Effectiveness ; 

An evaluative study conducted by Contemporary Research, Inc. of 44 of the 106 
ischool based sites in FY 73 revealed that 28 of the 44 schools met or exceeded 
the criterion of one month gain in reading achievement for each month of reading 
instruction- Sixteen of the 44 schools failed to achieve the objective. 
Factors contributing to lack of achievement of the goal were: (1) request for 
extension of deadline for post-testing; (2) pre- and post-test data not on the 
same group of students; (3) many different reading tests used; (4) test data 
not in conformance with Right to Read requirements; and (5) late submission of 
test data. The study is of questionable validity because the sample was clearly 
not representative and the data aggregated were of the "apples and oranges" 
variety. In addition, the study makes no provision for determining the statis- 
tical significance of reported reading gains. 

The validation group of the Division of Management Improvement . Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Management, Planning and Technology submitted a 
Validation Study Report on the Right to Read State. Program in September 1974, 
as is customary for the few programs the Secretary selects for priority tracking. 
The validation group vir.ited four of the 31 funded States and made several 
recommendations emanating from ^.ts primary conclusion that the Right to Read 
State FY 74 Program objectives were not achieved. 

Lessons learned from the 1974 experience suggest: 

(1) The need for ongoing technical assistance in the STate capacity- 
building tasks and the resultant need for staff with expertise in 
State agency operations, training, resource analysis and coordination; 

(2) The formulation of a viable liaison between demonstration projects 
and sea's in order to facilitate their utilization; 
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(3) Tho involvemcnc of Right to Read State Directors in the development 
ol various instruments and materials; and. 

(A) The need to increase the number of local directors in the training program; 
and the level of funding for Right to Read.. 

OnRoine and Planned Evaluation Studies; : 

An evaluation contract was let November 1973 to Pacific Training and Technical 
Assistance Corporation, Berkeley to study the effectiveness of the Community 
Based Right to Read Prcgram.. The filial report of this study is due in November 
197A. The findings will be based on a random sample of 24 prcjecta drawn trora 
the FY 74 population of 73 funded projects. The sampled projects involve 
two distinct models, e.g. , 13 projects: that serve "in. school" youth and 11 pro- 
jects that serve "out-of-school" adults.: The purpose, of the. study is to dis- 
cern the reading gains of students and adultff in the sampled projects. The 
results of this study should allow program administrators ta make judgments 
concerning some types of community based, projects that are effective for 
various kinds of participants in. various? settings.^ 

Source of Evaluation D ata; 

1. The Information Base for Reading,, 1971.. 

2. Evaluation of School Based Right to Readi Sites. . Contemporary Research, 
- Incorporated, Los Angeles, California. October 1973... 

3. Evaluation of a Sample of Community Based Right to Read: Projects.. Pacific 
Training and Technical Assistance Corporation^ Berkeley,. Califarnxa. 1973. 

A. Briefing Package for the ASE Management Conference. Octiaber 23, 1974. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



Drug Abuse Education 



Legislation; 



Expiration Date t 



Drug Abuse Education 
The Alcohol and Drug 
. (P.L. 93-422) 



Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-527) ; 
Abuse Education Act 



Ff 1977 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appr opr la t ion 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



$10,000,000 
20,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 
26v000,000 



$ 5,610,000 
12,400,000 
12,400,000 
6,000,000 



• Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The principal purpose of the Program is to help schools and communities 

assess and respond to their drug problems by becoming aware of the nature 

of the problem and capable of developing strategies aimed at its causes rather th 

merely its symptoms. The program strongly encourages a coordinated 

school- community effort. 

Grants are awarded to State Departments of Education to assist local educational 
agencies in planning, development and implementation of alcohol and drug 
abuse prevention programs. 

Grants and contracts sunport activities such as the following: creative 

primary prevention and early Intervention programs in schools; development, 

demonstration, evaluation and dissemination of new and Improved curricula 

on the problems of alcohol and driig abuse for use in education programs 

throughout the Nation; preservice and Inservlce training programs for 

teachers, counselors, law enforcement officials and other public service 

and community leaders; community education programs for parents and others 

on alcohol and drug abuse problem^, for parents an3 others; and projects to recrui 

train, organize and employ professionals andi- other persons, including former 
drug and alcohol abusers, to organize and participate in programs of public 
education in drug and alcohol abuse. 

ProRram Scodc and Effectiveness ; 

During the 1972-73 project year there were 55 bxate Education Ag^zncy- 
prelects which impacted on an estimated 117,000 people through direct 
service, mostly in education and training, and 3.5 million people through a 
variety of indirect services, such as mass media efforts and the multiplier 
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ef feet of training trainers. With FY 73 funds, OE program personnel 
continued to ptovifle these types of services, and cooperated with the 
desip.nated 5;inp,le State Agencies (P.L. ^2-A55) in the development of 
comprehensive State prevention plans. "During thds same period, one 
National and seven Rep,ional Training Centers trained approximately 1200 
commiinity leadership teams of 5 to 8 members each. Finally, 18 college- 
based and ^0 community-based projects furnished education ar.d training 
to npproximntely 22,000 youth and adults in schools and in tlie community; 
other direct services were provided to over 37,000 young people via 
hotlines, crisis centers, rap, centers, counseling and alternative 
programs. Most of these projects are continuing to provide services 
into Fiscal Year 197A with Fiscal Year 1973 funds^ 

With Fiscal Year 197A funds, OE initiated a new scTiool-based team training 
program. Teams of educational personnel — administrators, teachers, 
counselors, psychologists ~ from 338 local education agencies received 
training and subsequent onsite support through this new program. The 
training of community-based teams was continued with grants co 2A8 
communities for this' purpose. Training for both school and connnunity 
teams was delivered through the network of 5 regional. training centers. 
A new demonstration program to develop models, for training preservice 
educational personnel was started in six participating .colleges and 
universities. The National Action Committee for Drug Education continued 
to provide technical assistance to rthe Ttational program^ Two evaluation 
contracts Xv-ere let: one for the evaluation of the new school-based 
training program and the other for the evaluation of the new preservice 
demonstration program. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 
In process are three evaluation projects": 

(1) AIR evaluation of the new school-ibased program; 

(2) ART evaluation of the new preservice demonstration program; 

(3) E.H. White evaluation of the 1973 "Help Communities Help 
Themselves" program involving 900 community teamg. This 
study is supported by the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention (SAODAP) . 

Tn addition, a National Data Base located at the Chicago regional training 
center is amassing a variety of data on both school and community-based 
teams. 

If funding for 1975 warrants, the Program would propose to fund a project 
to identify and validai:e promising drug abuse prevention programs nation- 
wide. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data ; -v 

1. Training for "People" Problems: An Assessment of Federal 
Program Strategies for Training Teachers to Deal with 
Drug Education; 1971. 

2. Drug Abuse Program Report: Program Evaluation by Summer 
Interns; 1971. 

3. National Study of Drug Abuse Education Programs; 1972. 
. A. Field Study of Drug Use and the Youth Culture; 1972.* 

5. An Operationally-Based Information Support System for NDEP; 
in process. 

6. General Research Corp., College and Communities Study; 1974 

7. General Research Corp., Minigrant Study; 197A 

8. BRX/Shelley, "What Works and Why" project (Fifty Successful 
Practices); 1974. 
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AKNUAI- KVA'.UATION llEl'OKT ON EDUCATION rUOGR/UlS 



Training and Advisory Services (Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title XV) 
Lcp,islntion: Expiration Date: 



Title IV of the Civil Kights Act of 1964 
(P.I.. 88-352) , as amended by the Education 
Amendments of 1972, P L. 92-318 



indefinite 



Funding History: 



Year 

J965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
197A 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



Authorization Appropriation 



indefinite 



$6,000,000 
6,275,000 
6,535,000 
8,500,000 
9,250,000 
17 » 000, 000 
16,000,000 
14,600,000 
21,700,000 
21,000,000 
26,700,000 



Title IV is designed to provide training and technical assiscance related 
to problems incident: to school desegregation. Technical assistance is 
authorized in the preparation, adoption, and implementation of plans 
for public school desegregation. Training Institutes are authorized to 
improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, counselors, and other 
school personnel to dOril effectively with special educational problems 
occasioned by desegregation. Local school district grants are authorised 
to give teachers and other school personnel inservice training and to employ 
specialists to advise ir problems incident to desegregation. 



Tliere are four categories of assistance provided under Title IV to meet 
those goals and objectives: General Assistance Centers (usually maintained 
in colleges or universities), State Education Agencies. Training Institutes 
(operated by colleges and universities), and direct grants to school boards 
or scliool districts. 



The $5 million increased appropriation above recent years represents a 
supplcmcutal for awards to State Education Agencies and General Assistance 
Centers under an expandt^d definition of desegregation to ir.ciude activities 
designed to alleviate situations such as that higlilighted in tlie 
Ln u V. Nichols decision, le., situations involving non-English speaking 
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students who as a result of lanr.unpe deficiencies do not effective] y 
participate in the eciucntionnl process. Also, the definiuion of dcsccjrogation 
now jncjiidcs deGeqroqation on LIk* basis of sex as authorize by section AOl 
(if the Cavil Ricjhtis Act, as amended by section 906 (a) of the Education 
Amendmonts of 1972. Both of these changes' are included in a recently published 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking to amend the existing Title IV regulations. 



Program ^co pe 

In Fiscal Year 197A, Tivle IV funds and number of avard were distributed 
approximately as fol]ov;s: 





Percent of 


I'uir.ber o 




Funds 


avrarf^ s 


General assistance centers 


' /.6% 


26 


State education ngcncies 


23% 


39 


Training institutes 


21% 




School district, grants 


10% 


52 




100% 


16/» 



The percent of f.nds in each of these four categories was essentially 
the same as IPt 73. 

total nur-.her of awards was somewhat higher in FY 74 than FY 73 (164 vs. 
131), vith the increase alrost entirely in a doubling of tlie number of 
school district grants and r.ore State Education Agency av/ards.- The trend 
in recent years to-wMrds directing more funds to the North nnd Vest 
continued in FY 74. The percentage of Title IV funds in the ^lorth and 
West*^ has increased from 31 percent in FY 69 to 57 percent in FY 73 and 
6A percent in FY 74. This trend is the result of increased amounts 
of desegregation activity (primarily through court orders) in the North 
and West. 

Program F f fee tlveno ss : 

The effectiveness of Title IV must be based primarily on cualitative 

evidence vhicli is subject to differing interpretations. The major 

crlticisub of the program and steps taken to remedy them (mainly 

incorporated in program regulations which were adopted in late 

Fiscal Year 1973) are discussed below. Since tliere have been few formal evaluat 

ions of Title IV and none since those program regulations were adopted, an 

OFBE Title IV eva'tiation is now being conducted. 



*Comparsions listing tl'e number of FY 7A awards followed bv the number 
of FY 73 awards are: CAC. 2C vs, 27; SEA, 39 vs 34; TI, A7'vs 44; 1.1 A. 
52 vs. 26. 

**Defined as all. current HhW regions except Regions IV and VI and tlie 
Sti^tw of ^irrinic. 
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•IK mosl rtc-..iu rt-porL - which helped fUuJc liu- dovclopiacl of the new 
lillf IV rcjMil.itions— was rolcased in .Innuary 1973 bv tho U. S. 
Conai>i-^-.ioii onCiviJ Ki.'J.ts. Tlie report critically rc-vievcd thft history 
of Iho proprani and r.-COir.!nendfd several chances in prnp.r.Mi auministration. 
Amonr the I'.ajor criticii^ms in the report were the observations that the 
i.chool district projects v;erc prinarily directed and .staffed by local 
ochool district personnel wiio seldom had influence over school district 
policies on deserrofeation. and that the State Title IV units and the 
univerr.ltv deseeref.at ion centers were pvcdoir.inantly staffed by white soutlier- 
ners wliose previous education and experience were obtained in segregated 
southern school systei^s. One result was that the proL^rams developed with 
Title IV assistance frequently had been geared to irakinc .ninority students 
conform to white middle class values and standards of achievement. On the 
basis of this and evidence that Title IV grants to LKAs and university 
dosec.ro^ation centers had been used to fund training programs in 
conpoi.satorv education without emphasis on the problems dssegregat io.n , 
the report recommended that the Office of i-ducation adopt clear guidelines; 
reauirM^f that the primarv emphasis of all projects must deal directly wj.tr, 
problens of dese[;rer/»r iou ?.nd that all Title IV recipients mu.^t be requirec 
to assure appropriate representation of all racial and eciinic groups, on an 
integrated basis, in staffing the project. The report also suggested giving 
priorit) to adecuat^'-lv ^ending those project applications that have the 
highest likelihood that Title IV assistance will be helpful rather than 
distributing the funds generally as an entitlement progran. 

Previous evaluations of Title IV had discussed the incongruous roles of the 
university desegregation centers in attempting both to provide needed 
technical assistance to desegregating -.chool districts and to provide 
technicpl expertise to federal courts in desegregation litigation against 
school districts. In January 1972 the Office of Education fcrbaae 
universitv desegregation centers from continuing to provide this 
assistance to courts except at the specific request of a school district. 
The Corjrission report criticised this' change in policy, recommending t. .at 
the Office of Education "require (Title IV) recipients to offer the full 
range of their knowledge and experience in helping to devise workable 
•escgregation plans." In monitoring the performanci? of Title IV 
recipients the Commission recommended that the Office of Education with- 
hold further contract pavments and use fund recovery mechanisms to force 
unwilling recipients to participate in the preparation of school desegrega- 
tion plans and to testify in desegregation litigation. 

The Office of Education !ias acknowledged ;i number of the criticisms of 
pro,M-am administratiop that were made in i he • C.ommi::s i on report and 
earlier reports. In an effort Co concentrate prograp funds nn tliose 
pii.ioct.-. which evidence the grt:ate.;t potent icil for facil ilatinj-, school 
descgrer.ation, new grant application procedures for 'IT 73 required applica- 
tion.': for State Title IV centers and grncral assiutance centers 
to provide evidence of requests from school districts for technical assintauce 
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pn(!/or training; reln^T-cl to 'dcsccrcpntion problems. Appropriate staffing 
In Title IV projects is ncv cncouraj;cd throup,h application ratings which give 
raorc credit to proposals v/ith staff experienced in deseRrepation 
assistance and representative in racial or ethnic coniposition of the 
population to be served. Also, the new guidelines require school district 
grantees to employ an experienced advisory specialist who will have direct 
and frequent access to the district superintendent. Althouj^.h applications 
also v;ill receive favorable ratings for having organized plans for self- 
evaluation, the Commission report's specific reconunendation for independent 
evaluations of all Title IV projects has not been iniplcnieuted. 

The Office of Lducation responded to the Conmission report's criticisn of the 
policy of forbidding Title IV recipients from respondinp to court requests 
for assistance by stressing that the program legislation only allows 
technical assistance to be provided upon the request of a school district and 
that previous assistance to courts had been provided in th^. absence of 
clarification of the legislation. It also said that public and private institut- 
ions of higher education must receive equal and fair consideration in funding 
decisions and that contractual obligations of Title IV recipients have been 
enforced, resulting in termination of two State Education Agency contracts 
in FY 72. 

Ongoing and Plannin g Ev aluation Studies : 

The current evaluation being conducted under contract to OE will address 
the major issues raised m the Commission's report. This evaluation will 
assess the ef f ectivcnes.-. ol Title IV program regulations and guidelines, 
describe the activities .'nd services provided by Title IV projects, and 
assess the utility of Title IV training and technical assistcince as viewed 
by the school district personnel receiving, assistance from Title IV projects. 

The evaluation is being conducted under contract to the Hand Corporation. 



Sources of Kval u at i o n_ D ata : 

1. 'StlVA:, Fqual Kduu-atio'i Opi:or tur.i t ies . Ka.-'liinflor. . [\ r.., 1970 (OE-3iSC17). 



U. S. Comp.Ms:iioti on »'ivil IxiglUs, Title IV and Scliool IVr.of.rcga tion : 
A Stud y of a Neg l ected F ederal Program r ^asiTrng'toTT^ * iTT' C , : . S . 
Government Printing Office, January J973. 
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3. Race Uclnr ions InfornuUion Center, TUlc„T\L^f_tjic.iO_6i^ 

^j;;J-_±J'rn^^rjx^h^_Se arch o£ a Poli cy, riashville , 'Icnn. ,1970. 

A. ih-tn-ncr- »^^»-.^^-v. Proiort. University Title IV Ceutaxs. 1971 (Unpublished) 

5 DUFW Review of the Set of FindinfiJ>Areloj)^d^ 

Conc.;n^]TrEji;i^^^^ ""''^^ Center^. 

(Unpubli'ii'aecl) , 1971. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION RKPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Pror>ram Name : 
Dropout Prevention 

Legislation ; 

Title VIII ESE/\, Section 807 
Section 107 P.L. 93-380 
fundiiiR History : 



Year (FY) 


Authorization 


1969 


$ 30,000,000 


1970 


30,000,000 


1971 


30,000,000 


1972 


31,500,000 


1973 


33,000,000 


197A 


4,000,000 


1975 





Expiration Date ; 
1978 

Appropriation 

$ 5,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
A, 000, 000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The 1967 amendments to ESE.\ of 1965 established Title VIII, Section 807 to 
develop and demonstrate educational practices which show promise in reducing 
the number of children who fail to complete their elementary and secondary 
education. Funds are granted to local educational agencies to carry out, in 
schools with high dropout rates and with high percentages of f "^ents from . 
families with low-income, innovative demonstration projects aimed at reducing 
the dropout rate. The program was funded at $5 million beginning in FY iy6y 
at $10 million in FY 71 and 72; in FY 73 the operating level was $7.5 million. 
Nineteen projects and two one-year special projects have been :unded since 
the program be^an. 

For the 1969^1970 period , grants were awarded to ten school systems submitting 
Z mo^t imaginative proposals for reducing the number of -"'j'J^j;/,'^-^^^"" 
students .leaving school before graduating. For FY 1971 an additional nine 
grants were avarded. Each of the funded projects must demonstrate ways for 
reducing the dropout rates in their school systems as well as providing, insights 
for possible replication of their projects in other school systems. For 
FY 1973 nineteen were continued at $7.5 million. For FY 197A, nine remaining 
projects were continued at $A million. 

Counseling services, staff training and curriculum or instructional revision 
were common activities to all projects. Fifteen projects conducted work-study 
or other vocational courses; four offered special services for pregnant students 
and five placed major cn.phasis on parental involvement. One project Provided 
a "Personal Development Center" in an off-school facility for holding informal 
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sesslons for students who were unable to relate to conventloml instruction. 

In each funded project Independent audits of evaluation and management 
designs were required for the purpose of determining the nature of manage- 
ment and program practices of project personnel. Auditors' interim and 
final reports, evaluation reports from each project, and the 'JSOE personnel 
participation provide the basis for gaining insights into the operation and 
progress of each project. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

In FY 1974, nine projects were continued at a cost of $4,000,000. In addition, 
ten projects previously funded and which were due to terminate in FY 1974 are 
still in operation because of the release of $1.5 million in funds which v;ere 
Impounded. The total number of student participants- during the peak of the 
program estimated at 60,000. Total staff is estimated at 1,100. Data pro- 
vided from the projects indicate that the dropout rate has been reduced in the 
target schools. A current project validation effort is expected to provide 
definitive data concerning the overall effectiveness of the program. Dropout 
rates at the beginning of the program for the 19 projects ranged from a low 
of 5% to a high of 60%. The dropout improvement rate is currently estimated 
at a median gain of 46% for the 19 projects with a range of about 21% to 99%. 

Information about the Dropout Prevention Program comes from two main sources: 
(1) the Consolidated Program Information Report which provides data primarily 
upon expenditures and program participation and (2) evaluation reports and 
individual audits on each local project. The evidence from these reports in- . 
dlcates that the Dropout Prevention Program is well-focused upon its target 
population and that most projects have been effective in reducing the dropout 
rate. ,. 

The Dropout Prevention Program has demonstrated that it is possible to reduce 
the dropout rate significantly in schools and school systems which structure 
themselves along an accountability model. Of the ten projects originally 
funded in FY 1969, data shows a 45. 3% reduction in number of dropouts during 
a three year period for target groups. These trends are continuing. For nine 
additional projects funded in FY 1971, the dropout rate went from 12.4% to 
8.7% in two years. Recent evaluation reports support these results. The 
Englewood, Colorado project reports that the dropout rate prior to institution 
of the project was 15%. During the first year of the project it was reduced 
?n ^'i' • ^^^^ River, Massachusetts project, the rate went from 15.2% to 

10. m two years. They also report significant increases in .-eading achieve- 
ment and self-concept, increased attendance, cooperative planning and decision- 
making on the part of students, teachers and administrators and parent involve- 
ment in decision-making. The Dayton, Ohio project reports that during the year 
prior to the initial funding of the project, the dropout rate was 18.1%. This 
year, the dropout rate for the target school was 7.7% but only 2.7% for the 
students in the dropout program. In Seattle, the project reduced dropout rates 
from 16.86% in the first year to 5.45% last yejir. Absenteeism dropped from 
62.5-i to 32%. At Riverton, Wyoming, the dropout rate has gone from 9.6% to 8.6% 
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and an almost total absence of vandalism has been noted within the target pop- 
ulation. At Oakland, California, Project MACK started with a dropout rate pf 
12%. The most recently reported rate was 6.5%. Class-cutting was reduced by 
half and school attendance improved. The Detroit project achieved a decrease 
of about 38% in the dropout rate during the four years of its existence. 
Absenteeism decreased by 6% during the past year and expulsions declined by b/.. 
In Baltimore, the average dropout rate for the public schools as a whole was 
13.3%. At the target area for the dropout project, the rate was 12.8% and for 
the project participants only 6.8%. Attendance improved and 76.1% showed 
improvement in most achievement areas tested. At Tuskeegee, initial dropout 
rates of more than 13% are now close to zero because of a unique system of 
use of parent-counselor aides as attendance officers and counselors. 

Gains in dropout reduction are attributed to multi-component approaches which 
include attempt to raise achievement levels in reading and mathematics, work- 
study programs involving private industry and other agencies, staff training, 
improved pupil personnel services, community involvement, and special classes 
for students considered most dropout prone. Annual dropout project staff 
leadership conferences have served to disseminate successful practices. A 
handbook of practices found most useful in reducing dropout has been prepared 
and is in publication. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; . 

An overall program evaluation and dissemination activity is currently in 
operation. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. FY 1973 reviews of the evaluation and audit reports from the 
nineteen dropout prevention program — OE. 

2. Consolidated Program Information Report - OE. (Study under auspices of NCES) 

3. Final Evaluation Report, Project Outreach, August, 1972. s - 
A. Results of project validation activity currently in progress. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL P ctO Gl^AMS 

'Ir/ltl' **!" Name : 

TiNHlifi Corps Program 

Lcfit sin lion : Expiration Date : 

Part B-1 of the Education Professions FY 1979 

Development Act (Title V of tlie Higher 
Education Act of 1965 as atnended (P,L. 89-329') 
as amended)) 

F unding History ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1966 $ 36,100,000 $ 9,500,000 

1967 64 , 715 ,000 11, 324 ,000 

1968 33,000,000 13,500,000 

1969 46,000,000 20,900,000 

1970 80,000,000 21,737,000 

1971 100,000,000 30,800,000 

1972 . .100,000,000 37,435,000 

1973 37,500,000 37,500,000 

1974 37,500,000 37,500,000 

1975 37,500,000 37,500,000 

Program Purpose and Operation : . o . 

The purposes of the Teacher Corps are (1) to strengthen the educational oppor- 
tunities available to children in areas having high concentr: tions of low- 
income families, (2) to encourage colleges and universities to broaden their 
programs of teacher preparation and (3) to encourage institutions of higher 
education and local educational agencies to improve programs of training and 
retraining for teachers and teacher aides. To achieve this,, the Teacher Corps 
attracts and trains college graduates and upperclassmen to serve in teams under 
experienced teachers ; attracts volunteers to serve as part-time tutors or 
full-time instructional assistants; attracts and trains educational personnel 
to provide specialized training for juvenile delinquents, youth offenders, and 
adult criminal offenders; and supports demonstration projects for retraining 
experienced teachers and teacher aides serving in local educational agencies • 
Typical participant activities involve academic work in a college or university, 
on the job training in schools, and participation in school lelated community 
projects. Typical program elements include flexible models cf teacher education 
based on performance criteria, involvement with other college and university 
departments outside the school of education, granting credit for the internship 
period, and utilization of regular school staff and members of the community 
In the teaching staff. 

P rogram Scope ; 

During Fiscal Year 1974 the Teacher Corps had 94 project;;. These projects 
operated in 15S school districts and in 9i institutions of higher education for 
a total of 251. Of the 251, 111 were continuing and 140 were new starts. The 
total participant level remained relatively the same as was for the previous 
fiscal year (4500). Projects, tlirough differentiated staffirg and individualized 
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inr»Lruc- tional activities, dirocLly affected t\n: leariiiiiK exuoriences of 
approximately J25,O00 children of whom A7,700 (37.8) were from families with 
Incomes below $3,000. Approximately 80 percent of these children were from 
cJcmentary schools. Teacher Corps projects impacted on special clientele 
groups such as bilingual children (69 projects), Indian children (67 projects), 
and children in troinia^, institutions (16 projects). Teaclier Corps al^o ran 
a special prop.ram whicii encouraged higli school and colle^;C students, ' parents 
and other community residents to serve as tutors or ins tructional assistants 
for children in disadvantaged areas. 

Progra m Effectiveness : 

A number of evaluation studies provide information and insigh : about program 
operation. For example, a survey of June, 1972 Teacher Corps graduates was 
conducted by Teacher Corps in August, 1972. Seventy percent, or 900 of 1300 
graduates respor 'ud. About 570, or 63 percent , indicated that they v;ould renain 
in the field uf education with 27% (240) of this group teaching in the school dis- 
trict where they server! as interns. 'Ten percent (90) of the interns had not 
found teaching positions at the time of the survey. 

In addition, the Comptroller General's Office issued a report to the Cont'.rcss 
in July, 1972, concerning the assessmeat of the Teacher Corps program made by 
the General Accounting Office (GAG). The study consisted of a review of 
Teacher Coirps projects at seven institutions of higher educat*,on and the 
respective participating local education agencies. Also, a questionnaire was 
sent to all Corps members in the Nation who had completed their internships 
in 1968 and 1969. A total of 550 responded to the questionnaire. The find- 
ings and conclusions are grouped according to the two major program purposes 
as follows: 

1 • Strengthening educational opportunit ies 

The GAG found that the program strengthened the educational opportunities 
for children of low-income families who attended schools where Corps men- 
bers were assigned. Corps members, provided more individualized instruc- 
tion, used new teaching methods, and expanded classroom aid extracurricular 
activities. Most of the interns and team leaders believed that children 
in the schools served by the program had benefited from it. The class- 
room assistance provided by interns made it possible for regular teachers 
to devote more time to individualized instruction and make classes moro 
relevant to the needs of the cMldren. 

Some of the Teacher Corps approacJies to educating chilclren were continued 
by the school districts after corps members completed Lhe;*r assignmciiti? , 
Gtlier approaches were discontinued because the school districts either had 
not determined their usefulness or did not liave sufficient staff and 
financial resourci?s to carry tliem on* Corps members )',enerally became* in- 
volved with various types of educational community activities wliich most 
Corps. members believe had been of benefit to both children and adults. 
Some believed, however, that the activities were of little or no benel it 

\ 
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due to poor planning and la.:k of community support. A "''■ "rit. 
Interns vho yraduavcd Iron, the program remained in the field o. -'^"^^'^^ 
Most of these interns took teaching positions in scho<.Js serving; low-in- 



Mos 
come areas. 



B r o adcning teacher- tratninK pr ograin 

The CAO study indicates that the program had some success In broadening 

teacher preparation programs at l"""«f^-/^J'if// .'e^^^,: "pjiparation 

seven institutions made some changes in Lheir regular lcci.uci ^ 

program as a result of the Teacher Corps. "Five institutions developed a 

special curriculum for the Teacher Corps; the other two 

courses. Most interns believed that their academic J.^'" 

vant to their need... The impact of the program was lessened nowevcr. 

because rr.uch of the special curriculum was not made ° 

Teacher Corps students and because institutions 

approaches and techniques that would warrant inclusion in ^l^"; .^^S^^;^^^^, 
teacher preparation programs. The institutions tha ,1',°^^'^= 
for Teacher Corps students did not determine '^'^^/"r idren 
courses in preparing Corps members to teach disadvantaged children. 

Another relevant study is the Resource Management Corporation evaluation 

of Teacher Corps during FY 72. This evaluation covered P'^°J^^^^ 

2./i90 interns. Sixty-three projects with ^PP'^"^^'"^^!" Hraf^ f^o->^ this 

responded to the survey instruments. The major ^"^J'^ 1"^^°" f/^ 

study was that while the Teacher Corps projects had performed fairly .,ell 

in terms of operating within program guidelines, there "^^^ so^.e 

areas that stood out as meriting attention by program specialists. ^'^^^ _ 

Tc^dLfc training offered to interns, for example, was mucn more 

than desired by the program staff. Only 31 percent ot the total course .orK 

was open for negotiation by interns, with 69 Fe"'^"^"^l"^^^^^,y ""ij"^'.' 
or project. This finding is considerably different trom :he 50-5U baxaixt. 
established as a program goal. In addition, interns perceived a lac., ou 
communication among groups within a project and cited this as the maior 
problem area for the program. 

A further area of concern was in the level of involvement of many advis^ory 
councils and of the community in general in P^°J-^^P"^^^^°"^;, 
ample was that in 26 projects advisory councils met ^"^^^J^^Jy °^ in college 
manually. Finallv. considerably more projects emphasized change in college 
training programs as opposed to change in the school systems. 

At least one analysis of a particular project - the Louisville, Kentucky 
Cvcle V Project -- offers further useful insight into proiram operation, 
and accol nshments. The major thrust of this project wa. ^o strengthen 
educaticnkl opportunities in inner-city schools by training 100 ieachct 
corps interns to become workin,, partners on facilitating teams. ihese 
in crn were an integral part of a ten-member teaching 
humanistic learning processes, relevant curriculum ^nji CiexibU -^^-^ 
structures The t'^aching staffs of six elementary schools were reassi(.n-« 
:rneces.a;y so tliat these schools could be completely restructured around 
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3 to 6 teaching tram.s cacli composed of one experienced coordinating 
teacher (teair lender), another experienced teacher (staff teacher), Four 
Teacher Corps interns, two paraprof essionals , and student teachers when 
available. Each team instructed approximately 100 chlldicn in an opun 
learning environment. 

During the first year of the Cycle V Teacher Corps project, only 17% of 
the elementary classes (grades 2-6) in project schools had an increase 
of 0.7 year or more in the total reading achievement mean. But, in the 
second year of the project this percentage • had more than tripled to 54% 
of the classes (grades) having an increase of 0.7 year or more. The per- 
centage indicating a year or more of growth advanced from only A% to 18%. 

Other advantages resulting either totally or partiality from Cycle V 
Teacher Corps include: 

1. A lowered pupil-teacher ratio by using differentiated staffing. 

2. More creativity and innovation in the schools due to the wide 
range of backgrounds of Corpsmen. 

3. Decreased vandalism and increased school attendance. 

4. Communication improved at all levels of instruction* 
5» Increased individualization of instruction. 

6« Improved pupil attitude toward school and self-concepts 
according to pre- and post-test data. 

7. Increased special programs for children with special needs, 
e»g., behavior modification classes, enrichment programs ^ 
tutorial and remedial classes. 

8. Involvement of parents in making curriculum decisions, 

9. Training of teachers to use behavioral objectives. 

10. Increased counseling services for pupils. 

11. An expanding behavior modification program (Swinging Door) initiated by 
Cycle V interns to encourage students to remain in the School System. 



12. Development of a 10-year plan for spreading team teaching 
and differentiated staffing in the District, 

13. Neighborhood School Boards as an integral part of local 
school decision-making, 

14. Closer communication and cooperation between gniversities 
and the School District, 
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15. Kntahllslimcnt :>f cross-aRe tutorlnR. 



OtM^^ing. andj'i annud EvaluaCion Studies ; 

A major new study of the impact and effectiveness of Teacher Corps was begun 
in July. 1972. This was a two phase comprehensive study which concentrated 
attention and evaluation on measurement of program performance in terms o£ the 
ultimate student performance goal. The study focused on assessment and analysxs 
of tlie impact of the program as measured by three major dimensions — insti- 
tutional change, enhanced teaching skills and behaviors, and improved class- 
room learning by students taught by Teacher Corps interns and graduates. 
Twenty 6th cycle elementary school projects participated in the study. I'hase 
L of the study was com^<leted in June 1974. Phase 11 was- completed in 
December 197A. . • - 



The objective of Phase I of the study was to identify and analyze those com- 
binations of intern background characteristics and training program charac- 
teristics that are related to desired teaching skills and attitudes of xnterns 
at the end of their tfainiug (exit characteristics). Data weie collected at 
20 Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps projects. The 20 projects represent all °J^hose 
that prepared interns as elementary school teachers during the period 19/1-1975. 
Data about the training program at each site were obtained by Interviews with 
and completed questionnaires from eleven role groups involved in each P^°J«^t 
e.g., team leaders, school principals, school superintendents, higher education 
personnel, etc. Data aoout intern teaching characteristics were obtained from 
a 50 percent stratified random sample of interns (sample n=369) . All data 
about the training programs for interns and the teaching characteristics of 
interns were gathered in the Spring of their second year ot teaching. No com- 
parisons were made with comparable groups of teachers in r.on-Teacher Corps 
training programs. 

Information about the teaching characteristics of interns was gathered in several 
ways. Each intern was observed three times by an individual trained in the use 
of classroom observation, instruments. To complement the classroom observations, 
each intern completed a log of his/her professional activities over "^^^ ^ 

time. An Interview wit>. the intern about activities in the log provided infor- 
mation on how interns prepared lessons, diagnosed pupil needs, and evaluated 
pupil performance. Additional information was gathered from interns and their 
team leader by means of several questionnaires. 

The conclusions drawn from Phase I of this study are: 

1. Background characteristics, and training program chara^-terfsticB 
were not good predictors of an intern' s" 0;clt teaching skills and 
attitudes: 

2. To the extent that intern background characteristics and Teacher 
C6rp3 training rrogram characteristics are related to Intern exit 
teaching skills and attitudes, it is the Teacher Corps training 
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proiir.iHi r;iiluT th.iu .in intern's background characteristics that 
are most closely associated with his exit teaching skills and 
attitudes ; 

3. The training program characteristics most closel> associated with 
intern exit teaching skills and attitudes are: 

a. the pattf:rn of collaborative decision making; 

b. the degree of program integration, e.g., follow-up 
of course-i'ork in public school setting; 

c. the degree of personalization of the program for 
interns; and 

d. the community component for interns. 

4. The extent that teacher competencies were specified ai.d used by the 
project was not closely related to any intern exit tei-ching skill. 
Other aspects of competency-based teacher education, however, were 
among the best predictors of intern exit teaching skills. These 
aspects include collaborative decision making and the personalization 
of the program for interns; and 

5. For Black, Chicano, or White interns studied separately, there were 
'discernible patterns of relat^ionship between intern background charac- 
teristics. Teacher Corps training program characteristics, and intern 
exit teaching skills and attitudes. For example, the community com- 
ponent of the training program for Chicano and White interns was 
directly related to the ability of these interns to communicate effec- 
tively with pupils. Such a relationship did not hold f.or Black interns, 

Source of Evaluation Dat.a ; 

1. Annual operational data collected by the Teacher Corps Program. 

2. United States Orfice of Education telephone survey of Teacher 
Corps graduates who completed programs in June, 1972. 

3. Assessme nt of the Te a cher Corps Program ~ Report to the Congress 
by The Comptroller General of the United States, July 14, 1972. 

A . Full-Sc ale Implem entation of a Process Evaluation Syst:^m for Programs 
of th e Natj^onal C^'entcr for the I mprovement of Llducational Systems 
(formerly BEPD) by Resource Mana^ccment Corporation, December 1, 1972. 

5. Louisv ille, Kcn:ucky Cycle V. Teacher Corps Project — A Process 
Evaluation , Jun j ,1971. 

6 . A Study of Teacher Trainin g. At Sixth Cycle Teacher Cor ps Projects 

by Pacific Training and Technical Assistance, Berkeley, January, 1974. 
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^* .^gX.<>Tj^! P,^_S''"'^^'''^^VQ"^ 1 Survival; The Teache r Cor ps as an 

Q f iidacati onal Change by Ronald G. Corwin, John Wiley 
and Sons, 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALIJATTON REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Program Name ; 

Supplementary Educational Centers and Services; Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing 



Legislation : 

Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act of 1965, as amended 



Funding History: 



Expiration Date; 



September 30, 1978 



Year: 


Author izat ion* 


Appropriation 


1966 


$ 100,000,000 ■ 


$ 75,000,000 


1967 


■ 180,250,000 


135,000,000 


1968 


515,000,000 


187,876,000 


1969 


527,875,000 


16A,876,000 


1970 


566,500,000 


116,393,000 


1971 


. 566,500,000 


1A3,393,000 


1972 


592,250,000 


. -1A6,393,000 


197i3 


623,150,000 


146,393,000 . 


1974 


623,150,000 


146,393,000 


1975 


623,150,000 


120,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Title III provides funds to support local educational projects designed to: 
(1) develop exemplary, educational programs to serve as models for regular 
school prograr.s and (2) assist the States in establishing and maintain- 
ing programs of guidance,, counseling, and testing. Under Title III 
legislation, an Innovative project is defined as qj^q which offers 
a new apj^roach to the qeographical area and is designed to demonstrate a 
solution to a specific need, and an exemplary project is one which has 
proven to be successful, worthy of replication and one that can serve 
as a model for other school systems. 



* An amount of 3 percent of fpnds appropriated is authorized for 
allotment to outlying areas, to schools operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and to overseas dependent ^schools operated 
by the Department of Defense. 
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The underlying rationale for TJtle III has been attributed to the 
Task Force on Education, appointed by the President in the summer 
of 1964. The Task Force believed that substantial educational 
change had failed to take place not ?)ecause of scarcity of new 
ideas and programs, but because the effort to innovate and the 
mechanisms to disseminate innovative, ideas had been on a scale far 
below the actual need. Title III, through its direct support for 
innovation, was intended to help meet that need. 

Since FY 1971 the states have been responsible for administering 85 
percent of the Title III funds by awarding grants to local school 
districts. Under this State Plan'portion of Title III,' .states qualify 
for funding by submitting an annual State Plan to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education for approval. Funds are then allocated on the basis of A 
population formula. The only restrictions on the use of the St^te- 
administered funds are: (1) 15 percent must be used for projects for 
the handicapped, and (2) expenditures for guidance^ counseling, 'and 
testing purposes must be equal to at least 50 percent of the amount 
expended by each State from funds appropriated for .fiscal year 1970 for 
Title V-A of the National Defense Education Act. 

The remaining 15 percent of Title III funds, under Section 306, 
adminis-tered by the Commissioner of Education. These discretionary 
funds also support local school projects, with awards bas:ed on the. 
potential contribution to the solution of critical educational problems 
common to all or several States. 

m 

The Office of Education has attempted to foster more dissemination 
and replication of exemplary projects through: (1) the "Identification, 
Validation, Dissemination'' strategy, (2) the development of a national 
diffusion network, and (3) the packaging of projects for installation 
and replication in other school districts. The "Identification, • 
Validation, Dissemination" strategy (IVD) uses four criteria — innovative 
ness, effectiveness, exportability ^ and cost effectiveness — to determine 
the success of Title III project^. Validated projects become part of 
a pool of exemplary projects for dissemination to other school districts 
The IVD stragegy has resulted in 191 validated projects: 107 in FY 1973 
and 84 in FY 1974. Twenty-nine Title III projects, identified- and 
validated by this process have been cleared by the Office of Education 
Dissemination Review Panel for nationwide dissemination. 
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Undcr Section 306 a natJuiinl diffusion network became operational In FY 197A 
i^ith the .'iward. of approxima tcJ y 87 grants. Thirty-three local school districts 
that had developed a successful program received funds tc assist Interested 
school dislrcits in implementing the programs. Grants ware also awarded to 
5A additional districts to operate as facilitators - assisting districts in 
their states in the process of selecting a suitable program for adoption and 
acquiring assistance in implementing the program adopted. The overall purpose 
of the network is to assure the adoption of the most successful programs of 
the Office of Education by supporting efforts across State lines, in a short 
period of time, and at a fraction of the initial development cost. 

FY 197A Section 306 funds supported yet another replication effort through 
awarding grants to 17 school districts for the replication and installation of 
six "packaged** educational approaches. The approaches are packaged in such a 
way that all essential components and implementation guidelines arc suffiently 
detailed to enable school districts to replicate the total educational approach. 
Fifty-three schools in eleven states began implementing the exemplary programs 
in the 1974-'75 school year. 

Program Scope : ' * : ' ' 

In the State Plan portion (85%) of Title III 1703 demonstration projects 
that involved 7.3 million students directly ard 12.4 million students 
indirectly were funded in FY 1972. In FY 1973, over 1,600 demonstration 
projects that involved 7.0 million students were funded. Information on 
FY 1974 is not yet available. 

In the federal discretionary portion (15%) of Title III, 630 demonstration 
projects were funded In FY 1972. In Ti 1973, 841 projects v;ere funded, 
of which 451 were continuations and 390 were new projects. Most of the new 
projects funded in FY 1973 were concerned with reading readiness (355). 
The remainder focused on educational technology (24), projects for the 
handicapped (8) or national dissemination (3). In FY* 1974, the emphasis 
of Section 306 grants (the discretionary portion of Title HI) was placed 
on the dissemination and . diffusion of successful educational programs and 
practices in areas of national concern. Of the 239 grantt; awarded in 
FY 1974, approximately 207 were awarded for this purpose; 32 were 
continuations. 

Prof,ran Effectiveness 

Because both the discretionary and State Plan portions of Title III 
fund diverse types of programs with a variety of goals, some cognitive 
and some not, it is not possible to assess overall progranv effectiveness 
In terris of students' achievement only. Studies which have been performed 
concentrate on assessing Title Ill's effectiveness as a demonstration 
program; that is, on whether projects are innovative; v/hether they continue 
after theusual three-year federal funding period, and whether they are 
disseminated to and replicated by other schools and districts. Although 
the data addressing these points is scanty^ the evidence available suggests 
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tli.iL the Sl.iii' pl.in pDrlloii of Title Til has been moderately successful In 
Lhcr.e nspcct.'i. Hocanse Title Ml discretionary funds have only been available 
since l-Y 71, it is too soon to ascertain the extent of continuation of tlie 
projects. Tlio importance of tlic innovative aspect of Title III is a concern 
of most groups associated with tliis program. Concern has been expressed that 
the program may be emphasizing services rather tlian innovation, and the 
President's National Advisory Council (Annual Report, 1909) reported that the 
original ompliasis on innovative and creative programs was losing ground. Kearns 
(1969) Kubstantiatc'J tliat point of view. In later reviews, the President's 
National Advisory Council (Annual Report, 1971, 1972, 1973) found the record 
more encouraging on the basis of selected projects, but they recommended 
changing the title to "Title Ill-Innovation in Education" to bring this major 
thrust to the fore. 



Aspects of the continuation question have been explored in early years 
by Hearn (1969) and Polemeni (1969), however, the most recent and most 
thorough examination of this issue was done by Brightman (1971). He studied 
projects funded between 1966-1969, 1967-197Q, and 1968-1971 and-found that 
(fU.Uy. of the projects in the first group was being continued at least in 
part, 67.0/1 of the projects in the second group, and 76. CJ^ of the projects in 
the third group— tKe average figure for all three groups was 67.1%. Further- 
more, he found that for all three-year projects which continued for soiree time 
after federal funding, 80.0% of the first group, 84.4% of the second group 
and 73.7% of the third group were in existence in the Fall of 1971. These 
data are summarized in the following table. 



Time Intprval 

1966- 1969 

1967- 1970 
196ft-1971 



^Percent of Projects 
Continued for Some 
Time After Federal 

Funding Cear.ed 

64.4^ 
67. 

76. Of. 



Percent of Those Projects 
In Colvmun 1 in Existence 
In the Fall nf 1971 

,80.C?& 



ERIC 



Average 



67.15S 



79.2J5 



Whether or not Title III projects have served as models which other- 
schools or district, have adopted fully or in part has ^^^[^^f ^ 
QUCsUon for researchers to answer because project people oftentimes 

hk^^ "^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

rraris ercd ••NO'-rwhile a surprising UUCf/, were uncertain. These 
S;^?crrcpresent siperintendents' opinions, which are probably based 
in^os^ ca^cs on an c.xpreusion of intent from other diotricts. No 
aucmpt war ^nde in this study to verify that projects had. in fact, 
been adopted elsewhere in full or in part. 
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OnpoinP: ;md P'^nnnod Fvnl nation ntijdies i 

1. A Study of Chnnre A[^ent Proj^rams 

The Office of Education has contracted with the Rand Corporation 
to perform a two year evaluation of Title III (both the federal 
and state portion) along with three other OE demonstration programs. 
The first year of this study is nearing completion. Hand has 
analyzed survey data collected by a national sample cf 289 projects 
in 18 states and has summarized the results of 30 case studies in 
25 school districts. These data will be combined and synthesized 
with data collected on federal program' management. The final 
report was completed in April 1975. 

The second year of the study will collect data on projects whose 
federal funding has expired to assess the extent of continuation. 
The final report of the second year's work is expected in the 
winter of 1976. 

2. Evaluation of the Field Test of Pro.ject Information Pg^ckages 

The Office of Education has contracted with Stanford Rese'arch 
Institute to conduct an evaluation of the replication of packaged 
educational programs. The purpose of the study is to determine the 
viability of replicating exemplary education programs via an 
exportable package. Seventeen school districts that have received 
ESA Title III Section 306 funds to implement a packaged approach 
are participating in the study. The study is to take place 
over ? two year period. The first year of the evaluation will 
focus on the installation and operation of the- packaged educational 
approaches while the focus for the second year of the e^/aluation 
. will be the impact of the projects on student achievement. 

Preliminary results are expected in the summer of 1975 while the 
final report of the field test evaluation is expected in the fall 
. of 1976. 
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Annual Report, I97O. 



1. The Rock^/ Road Called Innovation. Second 



Third Annual Report, I97I 



Educational Reform Throuf^h Tnnovation . 



Report, 1972 



Time for a Progress Report Fourth Annual 



XI. 



Report, 1973. 



L Annual Report. ESEA Title III, Fifth Annual 



12. 



-1 Annual Report. ESEA Title III . Fifth Annual 



Report, 1974. 

i_ Innovation in Education , bimonthly reports 
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